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Survey of the World 


At the beginning of his 
last annual message (sent 
to Congress on the 8th) 
the President says that “the financial 
management of the nation’s interests 
during the last seven years has shown 
the most satisfactory results,” altho our 
currency system is defective. Receipts 
have ‘exceeded expenditures by nearly 
$100,000,000; the interest-bearing debt 
has been reduced; “there have been no 
new taxes and no increase of taxes.” 
Following his financial statistics are 
about 3,000 words on the control of cor- 
porations, railroad companies included. 
Much of this is argument; much, as the 
President remarks, is repetition of what 
he has “said again and again” in previ- 
ous messages. His specific recommenda- 
tions are these: The railroads should be 
placed “completely under the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and removed 
from the domain of the Anti-Trust law” ; 
the commission should be empowered to 
“exercise complete supervision and con- 
trol over the issue of securities as well as 
over the raising and lowering of rates,” 
and, “as regards rates, at least,” its 
power should be “summary”; the rail- 
roads should be explicitly authorized to 
make combinations and traffic agree- 
ments, subject to the commission’s ap- 
proval, and with provision for full pub- 
licity ; telegraph and telephone companies 
engaged in interstate business should be 
put under the jurisdiction of the com- 
mission; there should be “abolition of 
rebates and special privileges,” short- 
time franchises for all corporations en- 
gaged in public business (including those 
which get power from water rights), 
with both national and State guardian- 
ship of mines and forests: 


The President’s 
Message 


“T believe that it is worse than folly to at- 
tempt to prohibit all combinations as is done 
by the Sherman Anti-Trust law, because such 
a law can be enforced only imperfectly and 
unequally, and its enforcement works almost 
as much hardship as good. I strongly advo- 
cate that instead of an unwise effort to pro- 
hibit all combinations, there shall be substi- 
tuted a law which shall expressly permit com- 
binations which are in the interest of the 
public, but shall at the same time give to some 
agency of the National Government full 
power of control and supervision over them. 
One of the chief features of this control should 
be securing entire publicity in all matters 
which the public has a right to know, and 
furthermore, the power, not by judicial but by 
executive action, to prevent or put a stop to 
every form of improper favoritism or other 
wrongdoing.” 

He argues at length that the National 
Government has a right to control all the 
agencies of interstate commerce and that 
only by that Government can this right 
be exercised wisely and effectively. Much 
is said of the evils of unrestricted indi- 
vidualism on the one hand, and of the 
dangerous teachings, on the other, of 
those who are moved by a spirit of nar- 
row and unreasonable hostility to wealth. 
The fight against adequate Government 
control, Mr. Roosevelt says, is chiefly car- 
ried on under cover, and especially un- 
der cover of an appeal to States’ rights. 
Frequently one may read in the same 
speech a denunciation of predatory wealth 
fostered by special privilege, and also a 
denunciation of centralization in the Na- 
tional Government of the power to deal 
with this centralized and organized 
wealth. One denunciation nullifies the 
other. Turning to labor, the President 
says he believes in steady efforts to bring 
about a condition of affairs in which the 
laborers, those who produce and who find 
markets for products, shall own a far 
greater share than at present of the 
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wealth they produce. There must be pro- 
hibition of child labor, diminution of 
woman labor, shortening of work hours, 
prohibition of stock watering, discour- 
agement of stock gambling, a progressive 
inheritance tax on large fortunes, and 
postal savings banks—all in the interest 
of workers. In a long passage he argues 
earnestly for broad and liberal laws con- 
cerning employers’ liability and compen- 
sation for the injury or death of an em- 
ployee by accident while in service, as- 
serting that in such legislation we lag 
behind the remainder of the civilized 
world. He asks for a model employers’ 
liability law for the District of Columbia, 
and for an eight-hour day in all work car- 
ried on by the Government. He urges 
Congress to increase “the totally inade- 
quate salaries now given to our judges.” 
“Beginning with the Supreme Court, the 
salaries should be doubled.” This recom- 
mendation introduces 4,500 words about 
the attitude of organized labor in the re- 
cent campaign and the shortcomings of 
some judges. Reviewing the demands of 
labor leaders for ‘‘improper” legislation, 
which: would have “legalized blacklisting 
and boycotting,” and referring to the 
Gompers movement, he remarks that the 
wageworkers, by “repudiating the effort 
to get them to cast their votes in response 
to an appeal to class hatred, emphasized 
their sound patriotism and American- 
ism.” The whole country, he adds, has 
reason to be proud of their attitude of 
sturdy independence. He criticises at 
much length those judges who “show in- 
ability or unwillingness to put a stop to 
the wrongdoing of very rich men under 
modern industrial conditions, and inabil- 
ity or unwillingness to give relief to men 
of small means or wageworkers who are 
crushed down by these conditions; who, 
in other words, fail to understand and 
apply the needed remedies for the new 
wrongs,” and whose minds “have never 
been opened to the new applications of 
old principles made necessary by the new 
conditions.” He repeats the recommenda- 
tions of previous messages concerning 
modifications of injunction practice, as- 
serting that “repeated resort” to objec- 
tionable methods of procedure has given 
to organized labor a “sound basis for dis- 
content.” Describing the new conditions 
and the “new types of wrongdoing,” he 


speaks of the offenses of great corpora- 
tions, who “employ the very. best lawyers 
to pick flaws in statutes” and also expert 
secret agents to render hostile legislation 
innocuous by procuring the insertion of 
provisions apparently drastic but really 
unconstitutional. The rejected employ- 
ers’ liability law of 1906 he calls “a very 
slovenly piece of work.” The greater 
part of a passage of 2,000 words urging 
the preservation of our forests is given to 
an account (illustrated by photographs in 
an appendix) of the desolation and in- 
jury wrought by destruction and disap- 
pearance of the forests in Northern 
China. Our inland waterways, he says, 
have suffered by reason of changes of 
plans for improvement and by unscien- 
tific treatment. The work of developing 
them should be given to a permanent 
commission. He asks for the immediate 
admission of New Mexico and Arizona 
as States, an increased appropriation for 
the Bureau of Education, a parcel post 
on rural routes, American citizenship for 
the people of Porto Rico, an appropria- 
tion for four battleships, a concentration 
of the medical and sanitary bureaus, and 
an extension of the Ocean Mail act for 
the establishment of lines to Asia, South 
America and Australia. Hawaii’s forti- 
fications should be made impregnable. 
With a compliment to Cuba is coupled a 
“solemn warning” that “the only way a 
people can permanently avoid being gov- 
erned from without is to show that they 
both can and will govern themselves.” 
There are words of praise for the Fili- 
pinos and for those in charge of work 
on the Panama Canal. Recommendations 
heretofore made concerning promotion in 
the army and the navy are repeated. 
Nothing better for the navy could have 
occurred, the President says, than the 
cruise of the battleship fleet around the 
world. 2 


The President also 
Mr. Roosevelt Makes spoke, hag Tg heme 


Conqreeas Gry sage, of an amend- 
ment to an appropriation bill, enacted 
last year, providing “that there should be 
no detail from the Secret Service and no 
transfer therefrom.” ~What he said on 
this subject has caused much indignation 
and bitterness in Congress, and in the 
House a special committee to consider 




















_ the matter has been a, pointed. The pas- 
sage begins as follows: 


“It is not too much to say that this amend- 
ment has been of benefit only, and could be of 
benefit only, to the criminal classes. If delib- 
erately introduced for the purpose of diminish- 
ing the effectiveness of war against crime it 
could not have been better devised to this end. 
It forbade the practices that had been followed 
to a greater or less-extent by the executive 
heads of various departments for twenty years. 
To these practices we owe the securing of the 
evidence which enabled us to drive great lot- 
teries out of business and secure a quarter of 
a million dollars in fines from their promoters. 
These practices have enabled us to discover 
some of the most outrageous frauds in connec- 
tion with the theft of Government land and 
Government timber by great corporations and 
by individuals. These practices have enabled 
us to get some of the evidence indispensable in 
order to secure the conviction of the wealthiest 
and most formidable criminals with whom the 
Government has to deal, both those operating 
in violation of the Anti-Trust law and others. 
The amendment in question was of benefit to 
no one excepting to these criminais, and it 
seriously hampers the Government in the de- 
tection of crime and the securing of justice.” 


Having said that it forbade the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to prevent frauds in 
the customs service or to investigate 
irregularities in branch mints and assay 
offices, and had “seriously crippled” that 
officer, the President continued: 


“The chief argument in favor of the pro- 
vision was that the Congressmen did not them- 
selves wish to be investigated by the Secret 
Service men. Very little of such investigation 
has been done in the past, but it is true that 
the work of the Secret Service agents was 
partly responsible for the indictment and con- 
viction of a Senator and a Congressman for 
land frauds in Oregon. I do not believe that it 
is in the public interest to protect criminals in 
any branch of the public service, and exactly 
as we have again and again during the past 
seven years prosecuted and convicted such 
criminals who were in the executive branch of 
the Government, so in my belief we should be 
given ample means to prosecute them if found 
in the legislative branch. But if this is not 
considered desirable, a special exception could 
be made in the law prohibiting the use of the 
Secret Service force in investigating members 
of the Congress. It would be far better to do 
this than to do what actually was done, and 
strive to prevent or at least to hamper effective 
action against criminals by the executive 
branch of the Government.” 


Upon motion of Representative Perkins, 
on the 11th, the House unanimously 
adopted resolutions providing for the ap- 
pointment of a committee to consider this 
part of the message and report what 
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action should be taken. The committee 
is composed of Mr. Perkins, of New 
York; Mr. Denby, of Michigan; Mr. 
Weeks, of Massachusetts; Mr. John 
Sharp Williams, of Mississippi, and Mr. 
Lloyd, of Missouri. 

st 


, . By a vote of 65 to 119, 
owe pone aa the House, on the gth, 

refused to place under 
the civil service rules the appointments 
of clerks, enumerators and other em- 
ployees required for the coming census. 
In the debate, Mr. Hepburn, of Lowa, 
sharply attacked the merit system, which 
was defended by Mr. Gillett, of Massa- 
chusetts. By an executive order, 
President Roosevelt has placed under the 
civil service rules the appointments of all 
fourth-class postmasters in the fourteen 
States north of the Ohio River and east 
of the Mississippi. In these States there 
are 15,488 postmasters of this class, or 
nearly one-third of the entire number, 
which is 54,312. It is understood that all 
other fourth-class post offices will eventu- 
ally be included, either by President 
Roosevelt or by Judge Taft. The latter is: 
an earnest advocate of the merit system: 
and was for some years president of the: 
Cincinnati Civil Service Reform League.. 
A beginning was made in these fourteen 
States because the examinations which 
furnish names for an eligible register can 
be made there with less difficulty than in 
other parts of the country. There will 
probably be an examination in each coun- 
ty. Postmasters now in office will con- 
tinue to hold their places, subject to the 
rules, and enforcement of the order must 
await the preparation of eligible lists. 
Heretofore postmasters of this class have 
been appointed almost exclusively upon 
the recommendation of the Representa- 
tive of the district or of a Senator. When 
a vacancy occurs hereafter, it must be 
filled from the eligible register upon cer- 
tificate from the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, and at the examinations the political 
affiliations of candidates will have no 
weight. When Mr. Roosevelt became 
President 108,967 of the 235,766 em- 
ployees in the civil service were under 
the merit rules. On June 3oth last the 
number had been increased to 206,637, 
out of a total of 352,104. 
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There was a formal ex- 
ges, ca change at Washington, 

on the 30th ult., of the 
notes in -which the United States and 
Japan define and declare their policy in 
the Pacific and with respect to China. 
At the beginning of his note to Secretary 
Root, Ambassador Takahira referred to 
recent interviews with the latter, at 
which, he said, an exchange of views had 
shown that the Governments of Japan 
and the United States were “animated 
by a common aim, policy and intention 
in the region of the Pacific Ocean,” 
where both held “important outlying in- 
sular possessions.” He continued: 


“Believing that a frank avowal of that aim, 
policy, and intention would not only tend to 
strengthen the relations of friendship and good 
neighborhood, which have immemorially exist- 
ed between Japan and the United States, but 
would materially contribute to the preservation 
of the general peace, the Imperial Government 
have authorized me to present to you an out- 
line of their understanding of that common 
aim, policy, and intention: 

““t. It is the wish of the two Governments 
to encourage the free and peaceful develop- 
ment of their commerce on the Pacific Ocean. 

“*2. The policy of both Governments, unin- 
fluenced by any aggressive tendencies, is di- 
rected to the maintenance of the existing status 
quo in the region above mentioned, and to the 
defense of the principle of equal opportunity 
for commerce and industry in China. 

““3. They are accordingly firmly resolved 
reciprocally to respect the territorial posses- 
sions belonging to each other in said region. 

4. They are also determined to preserve 
the common interests of all Powers in China 
by supporting by all pacific means at their dis- 
posal the independence and integrity of China 
and the principle of equal opportunity for com- 
merce and industry of all nations in that em- 

“‘s. Should any event occur threatening the 
status quo as above described or the principle 
of equal opportunity as above defined, it re- 
mains for the two Governments to communi- 
cate with each other in order to arrive at an 
understanding as to what measures they may 
consider it useful to take.’” 


Replying, in a note of the same date, 
Secretary Root said: 


“Tt is a pleasure to inform you that this ex- 
pression of mutual understanding is welcome 
to the Government of the United States as 
appropriate to the happy relations of the two 
countries, and as occasion for a concise mu- 
tual affirmation of that accordant policy re- 
specting the Far East which the two Govern- 
ments have so frequently declared in the past. 

“I am happy to be able to confirm to Your 
Excellency, on behalf of the United States, the 
declaration of the two Governments embodied 


in the following words.” [Here the Secretary 
inserted in identical words the five articles of 
the declaration in the Ambassador’s note.] 

In a statement to the press concerning 
the notes, Ambassador Takahira said 
that they were a declaration, and not a 
treaty. Japan had “entire confidence in 
the great moral strength of the United 
States Government,”’. and the latter, as 
past experience had proved, had “full 
trust in the strong good faith of the Jap- 
anese Government.” It was “something 
like a transaction between trusted 
friends,” and it was sincerely to be 
hoped that the people of each country 
would “have the same confidence as their 
own Government in the declaration of the 
other.” It was officially stated that the 
substance of the notes had been given, 
some days earlier, to the Governments of 
other Powers interested in the Pacific 
and in the condition of China, and that 
the declaration has been cordially ap- 
proved by them. The notes have been 
sent to the Senate, and Secretary Root 
has given notice that he desires to make 
a statement before the Senate commit- 
tee. Prominent Democratic Senators 
deny that such an agreement can be 
made without the Senate’s approval, and 
they will express their views in debate. 


a 


Cuntiten eo At the close of his third 
Aiieeties Veet trial, on the roth, Abra- 

ham Ruef, formerly the 
political boss of San Francisco and asso- 
ciate of Mayor Schmitz, was found 
guilty. The jury was out twenty-four 
hours. At his first trial (for extortion) 
he confest his guilt, but the judgment 
was reversed by a higher court. At the 
end of his second trial (for bribing 
supervisors) the jury disagreed. This 
time the charge was that he had bribed 
the supervisors to obtain an overhead 
trolley franchise for the street railway 
company. The extreme penalty is four- 
teen years in prison. Just before the 
verdict was announced, Prosecutor 


Heney, almost entirely recovered from 
the wound made by Haas’s bullet, came 
into the courtroom and was greeted by 
loud cheers. He had been testifying at 
the trial of one of Ruef’s lawyers for 
bribing a talesman thru the agency of 
E. A. S. Blake, who was recently con- 
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victed and has confest———William J. 
Biggy, Chief of Police, was drowned in 
San Francisco Bay on the night of the 
30th ult., and it is believed that he 
committed suicide. He had crost the 
bay in a police launch to call upon Police 
Commissioner Kiel at the latter’s resi- 
dence in a suburban village. On the 
way back he complained of being ill, and 
he disappeared while the engineer was 
busy with his work. Mr. Biggy had been 
a State Senator. After the arrest of 
Abraham Ruef he was appointed elisor 
to take charge of this defendant and he 
was regarded as a powerful supporter of 
the bribery prosecutions. Mayor Taylor 
made him Chief of Police a little more 
than a year ago. After the recent’ sui- 
cide of Haas (who shot Prosecutor 
Heney), he was criticised for having 
failed to discover the pistol which Haas 
used. He was despondent when he 
called upon Commissioner Kiel, and he 
then handed in his resignation, which the 
Commissioner would not accept. He 
said he had been “hounded by the news- 
papers.”—A new trial has been refused 
to the four defendants who were con- 
victed of complicity in what are known 
as the new capitol frauds at Harrisburg, 
Pa. These are Contractor John H. San- 
derson; J. M. Shumaker, formerly 
Superintendent of Public Buildings; 
William M. Mathues, formerly State 
Treasurer; and William P. Snyder, who 
was Auditor-General. They will appeal 
from this decision of the trial judge. 


a 


Nord Alexis, the 
aged President of 
Hayti, fled from his 
capital on the 2d and took refuge on 
board a French warship. On the morn- 
ing of the 5th, the revolutionary army, 
led by General Antoine Simon, marched 
into Port au Prince and was officially 
welcomed by the Committee of Public 
Safety. The people cheered Simon, who 
at once went to the cathedral, where a 
Te Deum was celebrated. Alexis was 
really driven from his capital by a quiet 
revolt there against his authority. Know- 
ing that Simon was at hand with a vic- 
torious army, the people organized and 
with arms took possession of all points of 
vantage. Then Alexis fled, cursed by an 
angry mob, and narrowly escaped assas- 


Revolutionists 
Successful in Hayti 
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sination on his way to the water front. 
During the night following his departure, 
the shops were sacked by rioters, but or- 
der was soon restored by General Poide- 
vin (representing the new Committee of 
Public Safety), whose soldiers shot down 
twelve of the robbers. Simon proclaimed 
himself temporary Chief Executive, and 
directed that the National Assembly 
should elect a President on the 17th. He 
will then be elected. When General 
Fouchard, another aspirant, landed at 
Port au Prince, Simon speedily won 
his allegiance by making him Chief Gen- 
eral of the army. Simon’s only formida- 
ble competitor is General Firmin, who 
has a large following in Northern Hayti, 
and some have thought that Firmin 
would fight. But at the end of last week 
Simon easily establisht his authority. at 
Gonaives, a Firminist town, where he 
landed 200 soldiers. 


mf 

— On December 6th a let- 
Sale ter from Mr. Roosevelt 
to William Dudley 
Foulke, of Indiana, was made public in 
which the President denounced in vigor- 
ous language Delavan Smith, editor of 
The Indianapolis News, and William M. 
Laffan, of the New York Sun, for their 
charges and insinuations of corruption 

made during the recent campaign: 

“The fact is that these particular newspapers 
habitually and continually, and as a matter of 
business, practise every form of mendacity 
known to man, from the suppression of the 
truth and the suggestion of the false to the 
lie direct. Those who write or procure others 
to write these articles are engaged in the prac- 
tice of mendacity for hire; and surely there 
can be no lower form of gaining a livelihood. 
Whether they are paid by outsiders to say 
what is false, or whether their profit comes 
from the circulation of the falsehood, is a mat- 
ter of small consequence.” 

The President denies that there is any 
ground whatever for the allegation of 
the News that his brother-in-law, Doug- 
las Robinson, and Charles P. Taft, 
brother of the President-elect, and other 
Americans were connected with a syn- 
dicate which had profited by the sale of 
the Panama Canal property to the 
United States. The News asserted that 
“The United States bought from Ameri- 
can citizens for $40,000,000 prope 

that cost these citizens only $12,000,000,” 
and charged the administration with sup- 
pression of the papers showing the dis- 
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position of the money paid to the French 
company. Publicity was originally given 
to these charges in the New York World 
and they were extensively copied during 
the campaign. William Nelson Crom- 
well, who had charge of the purchase, 
has made a full explanation of the finan- 
cial arrangements, and says: 

“TI again denounce the statement wherever 
publisht, or by whomsoever made, that there 
was a syndicate formed by American citizens 
to purchase the Panama Canal and to sell it to 
the United States as absolutely and unquali- 
fiedly false and untrue. 

“There is no mystery and never has been. 
The fund in question paid into the Bank of 
France by the United States produced the net 
sum of 206,000,000 francs, the sum of 128,600,- 
ooo francs being placed to the credit of the 
liquidator of the old Panama Canal Company, 
and 77,400,000 francs being placed to the credit 
of the new Panama Canal Company in liquida- 
tion, and by said bank paid over to said liqui- 
dators, respectively, pursuant to a decision of 
arbitration at Paris, February I1, 1902, con- 
firmed by the Civil Tribunal of the Seine. 

“I am informed by the liquidators that the 

shareholders to whom distribution was made 
numbered 6,796.” 
Representative Rainey, of Illinois, has in- 
troduced a resolution calling for a com- 
miteee of five to ascertain if any part of 
the $40,000,000 was directly or indirect- 
ly paid’ to American citizens or to an 
American syndicate. 


& 


Premier Asquith 
announced in the 
House of Commons 
December 4th that the Government had 
given up the attempt to prepare an edu- 
cation bill, stating that it was hopeless 
to expect any satisfactory settlement be- 
tween the warring factions at present. At 
one time it was thought that an agree- 
ment had been reached between the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the lead- 
ers of the Non-Conformists. A large non- 
partisan and non-sectarian committee of 
prominent men and women was organ- 
ized, and negotiations have been carried 
on daily between Walter Runciman, of the 
Boardof Education,andthe Archbishop of 
Canterbury, but it was found impossible, 
as it has been twice before, to agree upon 
the details of the very complicated sys- 
tem of education prevailing in England. 
The Church of England and the Roman 
Catholic authorities were united in op- 
position to the bill because of its insuffi- 
cient grants for the support of denomina- 


The Education Bill 
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tional schools, and the non-secularists 
were equally dissatisfied with the corh- 
promise. The bill as planned provided 
that schools which remained under de- 
nominational control should receive a 
small grant from the Government in pro- 
portion to the number of children, but the 
Archbishop of Canterbury insisted upon 
having a much higher rate for these 
schools than Mr. Runciman was willing 
to allow. The Government feared that 
if these grants were increased it would 
result in the maintenance of a large num- 
ber of separate denominational schools, 
so one aim of the bill, which was to 
unify national education, would be de- 
feated. The British Government in 
India is taking strong measures against 
the organizations that are utilizing the 
boycott as a political weapon. The Coun- 
cil on December 11th past a bill provid- 
ing for summary action against seditious 
persons and on the following day put it 
into action, arresting and transporting to 
parts unknown a Bengali lawyer, Dutta, 
who was a leader in the boycott move- 
ment. Two editors of prominent Na- 
tionalist papers have also been arrested 
and transported. 





At a Liberal mass meet- 
ing, held in London, 
December 11th, Mr. 
Asquith announced that the paramount 
issue of the party henceforth must be the 
question of the right of the House of 
Lords to veto bills past by the Commons. 
He said he had refused to dissolve Par- 
liament as a consequence of the rejection 
of the licensing bill by the House of 
Lords, and he did not intend to dissolve 
it at the bidding of an irresponsible as- 
sembly. The Government would only 
dissolve Parliament at the time which 
they with the confidence of their elected 
and representative supporters deemed 
right. In the meantime the House of 
Lords has undertaken the task of re- 
forming itself according to its own ideas. 
A committee appointed for the purpose 
has presented a plan of reorganization, 
which would give the reformed House 
about 400 members; that is three Peers 
of the Blood Royal, 200 representatives 
elected by the hereditary Peers, 130 
qualified hereditary peers, ten Spiritual 
Lords of Parliament, and five Lords of 
Appeal] in Ordinary. To these must be 


Reform of the 
House of Lords 
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added a possible annual increment of 
four Peers for life, up to the number of 
forty. The committee agreed that it was 
undesirable that the possession of a peer- 
age should give the right to sit and vote 
in the House of Lords, but that the 665 
hereditary peers should constitute an 
electoral body to choose 200 of their 
number to sit and vote as Lords of Par- 
liament not for life, but for a single Par- 
liament. The qualified hereditary peers 
are to be men who have held the posi- 
tions of Cabinet Minister, Viceroy of 
India, Governors-General of Canada and 
Australia and similar officials in other 
colonies, naval and military officers of 
high rank and men who have served 
twenty years in the House of Commons. 
It is recommended that official repre- 
sentatives of Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand and South Africa be admitted. 
——A meeting held in Albert Hall, Lon- 
don, by the Woman’s Liberal Federation, 
was pretty nearly broken up by the or- 
ganized disturbances of the Suffragettes. 
In accordance with their policy of at- 
tacking the Governnient on all occasions, 
they prevented for a long time the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, David Lloyd- 
George, from addressing the meet- 
ing. Some of the Suffragettes ap- 
peared in their prison garb, and from all 
parts of the house came shouts of “Deeds, 
not words.” The disturbers were removed 
as rapidly as possible, but as some of 
them were chained to the seats, it was a 
difficult and disorderly proceeding. Mr. 
Lloyd-George when he obtained a hear- 
ing explained that the majority of the 
Government were in favor of granting 
suffrage to women, and would introduce 
a bill to that effect, but not until the eve 
of thedissolution of Parliament——A bill 
has been introduced to prevent the break- 
. ing up of public meetings by the Suf- 
fragettes and others, providing heavy 
penalties against acting in a disorderly 
manner at a lawful public meeting, par- 
ticularly during a Parliamentary election. 


Js 
The Austrian Lig - optimistic 
Situation tone this week about the 


European dispatches in 
regard to the dangerous situation created 
by Austria’s annexation of Bosnia and 
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Herzegovina, altho no tangible evidence 
of favorable changes is adduced. It is 
reported that the aged Emperor is anx- 
ious to preserve peace, especially in this 
his jubilee year, but what measures, if 
any, he has taken to relieve the stfain are 
unknown to.the public. Certainly not 
the dismissal of his Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Baron von Aehrenthal, who is 
responsible for the annexation. On the 
contrary, the Emperor has conferred 
upon him the highest order in his gift, 
the Grand Cross of St. Stephen. The 
Austro-Hungarian Ambassador to’ Tur- 
key, Marquis Pallavicini, has not left 
Constantinople, as was reported, but has 
begun negotiations with Grand Vizier 
Kiamil Pasha by offering, it is said, 
$10,000,000 as compensation for the two 
provinces. In the meantime Austrian 
troops are being sent into Bosnia in 
large numbers for the purpose of holding 
the annexed provinces and, if necessary, 
of making a campaign against Servia 
and. Montenegro in the spring if these 
countries maintain their belligerent atti- 
tude. An interpellation is to be con- 
sidered in the Hungarian Diet this week 
calling for the dismissal of Baron von 
Aehrenthal on the ground that he de- 
ceived the Emperor into approval of his 
policy by representing that no opposition 
would be offered by the Powers to the 
annexation. His action, however, is dis- 
approved by all, except Germany, and the 
other member of the Triple Alliance, 
Italy, is highly disturbed by it. In the 
Italian Chamber of Deputies ex-Premier 
De Fortis denounced the annexation and 
used such plain language as the follow- 
ing about Italy’s ally: 


“T am alarmed by the increase in Austrian 
armaments. The day is coming when we must 
demand a clear explanation from our ally, from 
whom alone Italy has fear of war. If this state 
of things continues, we must resume full lib- 
erty. Meanwhile, let us increase our army 
and navy, which will be the best guarantee of 
peace.” 


Other speakers were still more violent 
in the expression of anti-Austrian preju- 
dice, but at the end of the three days’ 
debate the Government received a vote 
of confidence by 297 to 140. Neither 
Premier Giolitti nor Foreign Minister 
Tittoni defended the action of Austria, 
admitting that it was unwarranted and 
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unwise, but they held that the Triple Al- 
liance was still necessary to the security 
of Italy. The sixtieth anniversary of 
the accession of Emperor Francis Joseph 
was celebrated with so much enthusiasm 
in Vienna that four people were killed 
and twenty-two seriously injured by the 
overcrowding in the streets. The Em- 
peror, with seventy-five members of his 
family, assisted at a Te Deum at the 
Hofburg Church in the morning, re- 
ceived officials and congratulatory dele- 
gations all the afternoon and in the 
evening attended a gala performance at 
the opera. But the real situation is best 
exprest by a current epigram that the 
longer he lives the more his subjects love 
him and hate each other. Race riots be- 
tween the Czechs and the Germans con- 
tinue in Prague, altho the city is now un- 
der martial law.——The indignation of 
the Young Turks has taken the form of 
a boycott against all Austrian ships and 
goods. The boycott committee at Con- 
stantinople claims to have 5,000 Turkish 
dealers on its list, and it is difficult to 
find men to unload and distribute freight 
from Austria. Boats containing the bag- 
gage of passengers on Austrian steamers 
have been sunk in the harbor. The 
Turkish Government, anxious not to of- 
fend Austria at this crisis, is exerting its 
powers to put down the boycott. 
& 
The dragon throne is 
=~ —— now occupied by the 
three - year-old boy 
Pu Vi, who officially begins his reign on 
January 22d, under the name of Hsuan 
Tung. On December 2d the court laid 
aside their morning temporarily and as- 
sembled in their most gorgeous robes in 
the Throne Hall of the Forbidden City. 
Among the officials gathered from all 
parts of the empire were a number of 
coolies of the lowest class, whose pres- 
ence as representatives of the people is 
required by ancient custom. After the 
child emperor had offered a sacrifice be- 
fore the tablets of the late Emperor and 
Dowager Empress, his mourning gar- 
ments were taken off and his nurses put 
on him a silk robe embroidered with the 
imperial dragon. Then he walked un- 
aided to the threne and ascended it amid 
the noise of drums, bells and firecrackers. 


From the throne he kowtowed to his 
stepmother, the Dowager Empress, and 
received the kowtows of the princes and 
dignitaries present. He then went back 
to his nurses and was clothed again in 
mourning garments. The first edict of 
the new Emperor announcing to his sub- 
jects his accession was carried with much 
ceremony to the Throne Hall, where the 
vermillion seal was affixed. The decree 
grants amnesty to minor criminals, gives 
bounties to the soldiers, advances the de- 
grees of scholars, promotes all officials 
one grade, and bestows honors on their 
parents. A decree issued two days later 
is, or should be, of much more impor- 
tance, for it confirms in the following 
wards the promise of the preceding rulers 
to establish constitutional government in 
China : 

“Every one from the Emperor downward 
must obey this decree. The date of the eighth 
year of Hsuan Tung, as fixed for the convoca- 
tion of Parliament, is unalterable. Let no 
vacillation or indifference be shown, but let 
everybody quicken his energies so that the 
Constitution may become a fact and tranquil- 
lity prevail universally. Thereby the spirits of 
their late Majesties shall be comforted and 
good government secured for countless ages.” 


——tTang Shao-yi, Governor of the Prov- 
ince of Fengtien, Manchuria, and special 
ambassador of the Chinese Government, 
was received by President Roosevelt on 
December 2d and presented to him the 
letter from the late Emperor with which 
he was charged. This expresses the 
gratitude of China for the remission of a 
portion of the indemnity awarded by 
treaty to the United States on account of 
the Boxer troubles. The money will be 
used for the education of about 2,000 
Chinese students in the United States. 
One hundred young Chinese will be sent 
annually to American schools and col- 
leges for the next four years, and after- 
ward fifty a year. They will be distrib- 
uted among different institutions in order 
to get the benefit of diversified training 
and to avoid too close association among 
themselves. One-fifth of the number will 
study the political sciences; the rest will 
be trained in industrial lines. They will 
be under the control of a Chinese educa- 
tional commissioner with five assistants, 
living: in this country but not’ connected 
with the legation. 











John Milton 


1608 December 1908 
BY THOMAS WALSH 


Wuat other tread is on Olympus now, 

O vacant winds, O hollow valleys where 

Of yore the Muses roved? What sightless stare 
Confronts the peaks that hailed blind Homer’s brow? 
“Great Pan is dead!” so every crag and bough 

Bemoaned ; “Zeus vanished from his high repair! 

Apollo’s shaft inert!” What foot hath there 

Dispersed that avalanche of gods but thou, 


Who strode concurrent with the angel throng 
Of Sinai and of Tabor, whilst the choirs 
Of Bethlehem’s hills caught up the scattered lyres, 
And the Far-Darting bow was made a Cross? 
O Milton, still doth thine epochal song 
Sound from Life’s peaks upon the vales of dross! 


Brooxtyn, N. Y. 


Race Prejudice Against Jews 


{In accordance with our custom of presenting to our readers both sides of a contro- 
verted question, we published November 12th an article by Dr. Charles S. Bernheimer 
defending the Jews against what we then called “the unreasonable and often vicious expres- 
sions of prejudice” against the Jews; and we followed it on November 26th with an article 
on the other side which, as we said, contained, not reasons, but excuses, for a racial preju- 
dice that no responsible person was willing to defend over his own signature. That such a 
feeling is widespread and influential is undeniable, and there is no better way of showing its 
weakness and wickedness than by forcing it in the open to defend itself. That the quoted 
sentiments were low in tone, malicious at times and irrational as arguments was not our fault. 
We would have secured a more redoubtable and reputable plea if we could have found one. 
In Europe, where anti-Semitism is disguised under the cloak of ethnic theory, patriotism or 
religious zeal, a more imposing defense of it could have been procured, but we believe that 
for this country Mr. Reid’s article fairly represents that side. In this issue we close the con- 
troversy, in our usual way, by some letters from our readers and an editorial. It should 
be remembered that the quotations given below are merely extracts and not complete letters 
or articles. We are pleased to see that they are substantially all on one side, but it is sadly 
disappointing to find that THe InpEPENDENT, which was founded for the express purpose of 
combating race prejudice, and for sixty years has devoted more space to that than any 
other periodical, should now be accused of it.—EprrTor.] 


From a Distinguished Jewish Scholar. 


My attention has just been called to the ar- 
ticle on the Jews in the last issue of Tue In- 
DEPENDENT. Many of.your friends and admir- 
ers will sincerely regret.that you gave it a 
place in your journal. We do not object to 
criticism at all; we are even quite ready to 
admit that some of the things complained of 
are matters of just reproach, which we our- 








selves are doing our utmost to rectify. But 
we do feel that the whole tone of the article 
is so far below the general tone of THe INpDE- 
PENDENT as to make it a blot upon the fair 
fame of the magazine. I have not seen Dr. 
Bernheimer’s article; but I venture to think 
that it handled a delicate matter in a delicate 
way. I do not know who Mr. Reid is; but he 
writes as if he had been a reporter on Drum- 
ont’s Libre Parole or as if he were qualifying 
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for the yellowest of the yellow press. It seems 
such a pity that if these subjects must be dis- 
cussed, they cannot be discussed in a quiet, 
dispassionate manner. Surely we here in 
America have enough to do trying to undo 
the curse that Christian Russia, Rumania and 
Austria have laid upon the Jews whom they 
have forced to flee to this country. Such ar- 
ticles as this one of Mr. Reid make our task 
immeasurably more difficult than it is, and 
surely we ought to demand of our great or- 
gans of public opinion that they help us on 
our way. This article certainly does not. *: 
is so full of exaggerations as to create the 
worst possible feelings of anti-Judaism among 
Christians and of resentment among the Jews. 
Suppression of the truth is quite the same as 
an actual untruth. I take only one example! 
It is probably true that the New York stage 
has not been elevated by the Jewish managers 
who control so much of it. But Mr. Reid 
forgets, or does not care to say, that the Opera 
in New York is almost wholly the work of 
Jews—Grau, Conried and Hammerstein. With 
such a suppressive view starring us in the 
face, what are we to think of the truth of the 
other charges? RIcHARD GOTTHEIL. 
New York. x 


My Career. 


The writer was born and reared in a small 
town, in the only Jewish family in the place. 
It was a town of churches, of Sunday schools, 
of prayer-meetings, etc. but altho he at all 
times profest his own faith, he was never 
barred from any home or circle in the com- 
munity. True, he did hear from time to time 
the taunts of religious prejudice but he over- 
ome them with the moral force of good con- 

uct. 

At the age of sixteen he went to a Protest- 
ant college in a distant State, conducted main- 
ly for the education of ministers of that faith. 
He registered as a Jew and being conducted 
for the first time to the campus by a fellow- 
student, directly realized that he was an ob- 
ject of abnormal interest. Inquiring of his 
companion, he learned that “These fellows 
never saw a Jew before.” With such a begin- 
ning and the only Jew in the student body, 
he entered upon a college career of three 
years. He joined a literary society and was 
received into a fraternity. Always showing 
proper respect for the opinions of others, he 
never hesitated to express and to defend his 
own religious views. But once was he taunted 
with being a Jew and when he knocked down 
the insulter, amidst the plaudits of those pres- 
ent, that party arose with an apology and 
thereafter was among his closest friends. 

The chief interest of college life centered in 
the literary societies, the offices of which were 
the goal of the youthful politician’s aspirations. 
Elections were held every three months and 
the Jew never failed to run for office and never 
failed of election, passing by degrees from the 
humblest to the highest position in the gift 
of his society. On one occasion when the non- 
fraternity students, groaning under the epithet 


of “barbarians,” combined and resolved that 
no fraternity member should get an office, the 
Jew was the only “Greek” who came out a 
victor. 

He entered a contest for a debater’s medal. 
His leading opponent was a young preacher, 
two of the three judges were preachers of the 
same faith, yet the Jew got the medal. He 
was no better nor brighter than numbers of 
the students, he fawned on no man, but with 
the exception of his faith he was not different 
from any of his fellows. Had there been one 
more Jew in the college and had the two been 
clannish and drawn a line between themselves 
and the general student body, a different ex- 
perience might have resulted. 

So mich for religious instruction as the 
source of prejudice against Jews. Our Jew 
has now been in active life for several years. 
He lives in a large Jewish community, is and 
has long been actively identified with their 
communal affairs, is the lay head of his con- 
gregation and is recognized by the secular 
press as a spokesman for their interests. He 
belongs to every local Jewish cultural and 
benevolent movement but not to the Jewish 
social clubs. His family are not ostentatious, 
flippant or narrow. They visit among non- 
Jews and Jews alike. Now and then he over- 
hears talk showing prejudice against Jews, 
usually from the lips of an ignoramus and 
usually provoked by an ignoramus. Personal- 
ly he has never felt this prejudice, either in 
business, socially or otherwise. Appointed a 
member of the school board, he was always 
treated with cordiality and respect. In point 
of age and service its youngest member, he 
was chosen by his colleagues as president of 
the board, a position he held until his volun- 
tary retirement. This is a brief sketch of an 
experience which may point a moral or adorn 
a tale. It need not be an exceptional case. 
Neither magnetism, money nor patronage can 
explain it, for all were lacking. One who best 
knows explains it as reducing all differences 
to one of faith only, a difference for which >"! 
the world admires and respects constancy 
linked with tolerance. Let the Jew cast aside 
his racialism and his nationalism—both myths 
and mischief makers—and assimilate with the 
life of those around him. The philosophy of 
his history, his motif, his ratson-détre is re- 
ligion. To that and that alone let him stead- 
fastly cling. As the world will know him 
better it will like him more, and from it he 
will learn to despise those peculiarities which 
so often make him unpopular. 

A Jew. 


Texas, 
ef] 


An Editorial. 


According to a writer in THe INDEPENDENT 
there is no, prejudice against the Jews—preju- 
dice being a judgment formed without reason. 


* There is, however, considerable dislike of them 


based upon the facts that they are criminal 
in an extraordinary degree, that they are “dir- 
ty” in their personal habits, that they are cul- 
tivated and intelligent but will not intermarry, 














that they are domineering and _ self-seeking 
and that they so intimidate the public author- 
ities that all the statistics which would readily 
prove this assortment of statements are with- 
held lest the wrath of the powerful Jews be 
visited on the head of the offending officials. 
The foregoing is an entirely fair summary of 
the article which THe INDEPENDENT has had 
the indecency to publish coupled with the fur- 
ther indecency of anonymity since the writer 
of the article gives these opinions not as his 
own but as those of persons who were unwill- 
ing to let their names appear. It would be a 
“very dirty Jew’ indeed who would say such 
things about a great number of his fellow citi- 
zens. What kind of a Christian is this writer 
in a Christian religious paper—and what kind 
of a Christian is its editor? 
The American Hebrew. 


st 
From a Christian Minister. 


I have read with much interest the articles 
by Messrs. Bernheimer and Reid upon the re- 
lations socially of Jews and Gentiles. Mr. Reid 
in representing the Gentile side fails to empha- 
size as strongly as he might the last point 
cited, viz.: the persistent and ineradicable hos- 
tility of the Jews to intermarriage and amal- 
gamation with other races. This is at the 
bottom of the whole matter and causes a seg- 
regation and isolation of the race which in the 
last analysis is the cause of all the other ob- 
ijectionahle features which Mr. Reid cites. 

The Jews pride themselves, and with some 
reason, upon being superior to all other races, 
and so long as they consider it contamination, 
if not treason, to intermarry with those of 
non-Hebrew ancestry, how can there be un- 
restricted and happy social intimacy? 

The Jews can hardly expect that this atti- 
tude will not be resented, and thus they have 
only themselves to thank for the condition of 
which they complain. Intimate social relations 
between attractive young people are sure to 
result in mutual attachments which look to- 
ward marriage, and marriage can follow only 
at the peril of such trial and persecution as 
Mr. Reid depicts. 

We may dismiss all the minor difficulties. 
These would soon disappear if the fundamen- 
tal barrier were removed, but so long as in 
the words of the Rabbi quoted by Mr. Reid, 
the Jew “believes that God Almighty has in- 
trusted his people with a Message and a Mis- 
sion,” which forbids them to amalgamate with 
other races, so long will unrestrained social 
intercourse with such races be impossible. 

Let the Jew heed the teaching of the great- 
est Rabbi his race has ever produced, who 
nlainly taught that the day of such exclusive- 
ness had forever passed away, and he will 
find that the ostracism of which he complains 
will vanish. 

But until such change in his attitude takes 
place, however conscientious he may be in his 
conviction, he ought to admit that he has no 
one but himself to thank for the condition he 
deprecates. E. N. W. 

New York. 
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An Injustice. 


But that THe INDEPENDENT should permit 
such an ignorant treatment of a question that 
has agitated the world since the birth of Chris- 
tianity is certainly surprising to-those who 
value that journal for its spirit of fairness. 
Surely, any one can see that Mr. Reid’s article 
is designed not for an intelligent discussion 
of the Jewish question but as fuel for an un- 
thinking rabble. Here we have again the ster- 
eotyped accusations of the ignorant Jew-hater 
that the Jew is dirty, greedy, loud, conquering, 
a firebug, a swindler, etc., and then the climax 
that after all his faults the Jew is yet unwill- 
ing to intermarry. Does THE INDEPENDENT 
think that this is an intelligent presentation of 
arguments against the Jew? It is nothing but 
the clap-trap of the ignorant anti-Semite who 
ignores history and tradition and who imag- 
ines that the Jew as found today is only a 
plague sent down upon the Gentiles in order to 
despoil their earthly Eden. 

Summing up, articles like those of Mr. Reid 
can have but one object in view, and that is 
to inflame the ignorant and fanatical man 
against a race that has for centuries been vic- 
timized and is even in this enlightened age the 
easiest prey for the rabble. Hence, I think 
that THE INDEPENDENT did an injustice to the 
Jewish people by giving publicity to this arti- 
cle on the pretext that it represents the so- 
calied justification for anti-Jewish prejudice. 

Jacop FISHMAN, 
Of the Jewish Daily News. 


& 


“Because You're an Anti-Semite.” 


The difficulty with the anti-Semite is not 
that he discovers the vices of the Jew and con- 
sequently hates him, but that he hates the 
Tew instinctively and consequently discovers 
his vices. It is proven to the Jew with a 
perspicuity that baffles his own logical mind 
that he is guilty of arson, fraudulence, insolv- 
ency, dishonesty. He is a criminal and hence 
it is even a virtue for the Gentile lovers of 
moral order to hate him. But how will you 
justify—even explain—the hatred borne 
against him by the thousands of Christians 
who are unfortunately culpable of the same 
vices? How will you account for the bitter- 
ness against the Jew by many of the inmates 
of prisons? Are their moral virtues also out- 
raged and do they reason that the Jew turns 
a deaf ear to the Sermon on the Mount and 
therefore he must be hated? 

But the anti-Semite is always ready with 
some other vice to analyze the motive for the 
prejudice against Jews. He watches them 
with the unrelenting moral eye of the Puritan. 
When he discovers that they have but slightly 
transcended the border of conventional virtue 
he raises a hue and cry of their inherent 
viciousness, so that they carrying 


“the stamp of one defect, 
Being nature’s livery, or fortune’s star, 
Their virtues else—be they as pure as grace, 
As infinite as man may undergo— 
Shall in the general censure take corruption. 
Irom that particular fault.” 


New Yor«. 
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So the anti-Semite is forever discovering 
new faults in the Jew. He labels them and 
catalogs them and pigeon-holes them and 
they form the tokens by which to recognize 
and judge the Jew. © probe for human 
frailties in the heart of a nation and to flaunt 
them before an already prejudiced crowd to 
intensify (rather than justify) hatred—what 
a task for the disciples of him who proclaimed 
peace and goodwill toward men! 

Do you wish to learn the lesson of peace 
and goodwill? Go into the home of an or- 
thodox Jew on a Friday night when the can- 
dles are lit and shedding a benignant gleam 
in welcome of the Sabbath. There is some- 
thing about the quaint ceremonies, something 
about the pervading atmosphere that is more 
convincing of a preponderance of amiable qual- 
ities among the Jews than endless arguments. 

Do you wish to learn the lesson of the 
Christian virtues, of faith, hope, charity? Be- 
hold a nation that has believed and hoped these 
2,000 years for solidarity and rest, a nation 
that still, in its daily prayer, invokes the Al- 
mighty to speed the time and return them to 
Jerusalem. The Jews have patience—this was 
what Peer Gynt said he learned from them, 
and Ibsen considered the aay the aristocracy 
of the human race. As for the other Chris- 
tian virtue, charity, the Jews never allow one 
of their own fold to suffer from need. It is 
a distinctly Jewish institution. It is a mizvah, 
i. e., there will be a special heavenly reward 
for obeying the command to give charity. A 
Jew has a claim to help upon members of his 
tribe for the reason that he is a Jew. A beg- 
gar—Jew or Gentile—is seldom turned away 
empty handed from a Jewish door. 

Morne. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Js 
A Jew and Christian. 


_ Tam a Jew, thirty years old, and have lived 
in our little city of less than three thousand 
souls all my life. 

_ I have lived a rather solitary life, without 
intimate friends, and in my childhood and 
youth had responsibilities beyond my years. 

My character has been formed by my re- 
sponsibilities, hard work, public school teach- 
ers and by reading good books and periodicals. 

My favorite author is Dickens; I read David 
Copperfield about once a year. 

I have never had any religious training. In 
this I think myself fortunate. I think it is 
wrong to teach religion to children. Children 
should be taught all that is good and true 
but allowed to choose their own religion when 
they have reached maturity. 

Christ is my ideal. 

I do not care if his birth was divine or not, 
all births are divine. If I was convinced that 
he was born as the New Testament says it 
would not impress me in the least. 

I drive thru the country all the seasons of 
the year. In the spring I see nature come into 
life and the farmers plant their crops. Dur- 
ing the summer I see the crops grow and see 
them ripen in the fall. And when the crops 
are harvested and her work done Nature goes 


to her death robed in her most gorgeous colors. 
All this is wonderful to me. 

A little grain of corn is planted and in a 
hundred days it has grown an enormous stalk 
and reproduced thousands and thousands of its 
kind. Is not that a miracle? 

I see the earth stored by an Unknown 
Power with everything to make men happy. 

With all these wonders close at hand those 
of two thousand years ago do not interest me: 
I do not need them to enhance my admiration 
of Christ. I do not believe Christ performed 
any miracles, indeed, if they were proven to 
me I would think less of him. If Christ could 
not win the love of the people because of his 
beautiful character, gentleness and wisdom he 
would not care to have it. I do not believe 
that a man like Christ would stoop to awe 
those about him, if they were unimpressed by 
his life and teachings, by a display of the 
supernatural, even if he possest the power. 

The simple ethics of Christ are enough for 
me and they rule my life. 

There are honorable, splendid Jewish men 
and women but the Jews have no religion. 
There are many rites and ceremonials but ab- 
solutely no religious spirit. 

If the first Jew—Abraham—had been a man 
like Christ humanity would be four thousand 
years farther along on its upward and onward 
march. 

The Old Testament tells that Abraham was 
pious and virtuous and the Lord rewarded him 
with many flocks and herds and he was very 
prosperous. That is the history of Judaism, 
the richest men have always been and are 
today their leaders. 

To love and teach the savage tribes never 
entered into their philosophy, they were God’s 
chosen people med the balance of humanity 
of no consequence. 

For four thousand years the Jews alone 
knew of God but not urtil Christ came did 
one of them endeavor to tell the world of Him 
and they cast Christ out with ridicule and con- 
tempt. 

When there was but one Christ there were 
thousands of Jews; Christ’s humanitarianism 
spread and spread until it won the world and 
today the Jew complains of persecution be- 
cause of inferior numbers. 

The Jews have no Mission that I can sec; 
for four thousand years before the coming of 
Christ they had their great opportunity and 
did not take advantage of it. Judaism is dead 
and Omission should be carved on the tomb- 
stone. 

Jews ought to intermarry. 

Mr. Sidney Reid says the Jews are beating 
the Christians in the schools and colleges— 
the average Jew has greater intellectual power 
than the average Christian. 

In material things the average Jew is su- 
perior to the average Christian in sound judg- 
ment, foresight, thrift, industry, patience and 
perseverance. Add to these qualities pure 
Christianity by intermarriage and the off- 
spring will be very desirable citizens. 

Wruiam W. Baum. 

Liconter, INDIANA, 




















Judophobomania. 


When I read the article by Sidney Reid, 
entitled “Because You’re a Jew,” in THE In- 
DEPENDENT, it seemed to me that I was reading 
a translation of an article from the leading 
organ of the Black Hundreds published in 
Russia. In that Russian organ the Jews are 
attacked in the most violent manner, but that 
same organ also attacks in equally violent 
manner such Christians as Count Tolstoy. It 
preaches massacre and the members of the 
party publishing that journal remove the peo- 
ple they hate in a very simple way. ey 
murder them. Thus the Black Hundreds in- 
cited and participated in the massacre of the 
Jews, and when such leaders as Herzenstein, 
the greatest of statemen among the Constitu- 
tional Democrats, and Dr. Yollos, one of the 
most important publicists in Russia, were in 
their way, they murdered Herzenstein and 
Yollos. The tone of the article by Sidney Reid 
is the same as that of the Russkoye Znamya, 
the organ of the Black Hundreds. The “ar- 
guments” advanced are the same. The 
“proofs” are the same. Only in Russia they 
have the courage of their brazenness, while in 
this case it is a cowardly attack hidden be- 
neath anonymity, which may best be charac- 
terized as Judophobomania. ; 

The truth of the matter is that anti-Jewish 
prejudice is an imported plant in this country 
and that here the soil is not suitable for its 
development and growth. The complete fiasco 
of the ‘notorious German anti-Semite, Ahl- 
wart, who came to preach anti-Semitism in 
New York at the time Theodore Roosevelt 
was chief of police, may be mentioned as an 
example. 

If the Christians who spoke to Mr. Reid 
and slandered a whole race, stipulating “that 
their names should not be mentioned,” were 
in their own life, in their intercourse with 
their neighbors acting in accordance with the 
principles laid down by the teachings of Christ, 
there would be some sense in their question: 
“If they have a living religion how comes 
it that they have so much swindling, etc?” 
The people whose views Mr. Reid says he is 
voicing are afraid to lose their jobs, therefore 
they slander without using their names, strik- 
ing in the dark, as it were. 

It is better not to touch upon the religious 
differences between the Jews and the Chris- 
tians. Neither the Jews nor the Christians 
have as yet attained to the ideals of their sep- 
arate religions. MAN BEeRNSTEIN. 

New York City. 


Js 


Prejudice Against Jews. 


I am a Jew, as you see not only by the 
“sky” at the end of my name, but by my pa- 
triarchal “Christian” name. Like nearly all 
of us I am something of an expert in “race 
prejudice,” for I began to play the role of “a 
case” at clinics early in life. When I was a 
boy in a city up the State, I had Christian as 
well as Jewish playfellows, and I still remem- 
ber occasions upon which my Christian play- 
mates vigorously expounded the philosophy— 
with particular reference to my own case—so 
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happily stated by Mr. Reid in the last number 
of THE INDEPENDENT. 

I remember especially how a Christian boy 
once hit me in the eye and I refrained from 
crying when J entered the house, because I 
knew my mother would punish me if I did. 
The incident is recalled by Mr. Reid’s state- 
ment that Jewish boys invariably take away 
the playthings of Christian boys. It seldom 
seems to have been so in my experience, but 
perhaps times have changed and the invaders 
have become more aggressive. 

As I read Mr. Reid’s. article I felt my in- 
dignation growing against the Jewish incen- 
diaries, the fraudulent bankrupts, the pick- 
pockets and the successful merchants and stu- 
dents. I missed, however, the special applica- 
tion to my own case, which is always what I 
am in quest of in articles of this sort. I be- 
long to none of those categories. I could, if 
it were desirable, produce a great many affi- 
davits to prove that I am not dirty, or push- 
ful, or successful—to say nothing of statutory 
offenses. And yet, since my name ends in 
“sky,” any hotel man or insurance agent, ac- 
cording to the code compiled by Mr. Reid, 
would feel justified in exerting “race preju 
dice” against me. It is not the “sky” so much 
that would be objected to but what the “sky” 
connotes. But what does the “sky” connote 
in this case? Do any of Mr. Reid’s inform-. 
ants know? 

Very few of my friends—I say it without 
pride or resentment—are either dirty or very 
successful. It might perhaps be safe to sav 
that but a small proportion of the Jewish read- 
ers of Mr. Reid’s article in THE INDEPENDENT 
merit these epithets. Yet some of them have 
“sky” in their names, and others have its 
equivalent on their faces. They are all fair 
game for the “Aryan” who hates to be beaten 
—so Mr. Reid, or his authorities, inform us. 
Why? Where is the connection? 

Evidence of the fact that Christians do not 
meet Jews on the same footing as they do 
Christians comes to every Jew sooner or later, 
more or less; but knowledge of this fact is not 
as galling to Jews as the uninformed reader 
of magazine articles would be led to suppose. 
I was nearly thru college before I learned that 
Jews were not admitted to the fraternities. It 
had never occurred to me to try to join one. 
Several of my Jewish friends, as I remember. 
had a great contempt for the fraternities. Nor 
was the reason “sour grapes.” They were too 
busy becoming successful students to waste 
their time in dissipation. 

I have been in Adirondack hotels (‘‘sky” 
and all) on the friendliest terms with Chris- 
tians of many kinds. They. were not the 
“fashionable” hotels, but does anybody with 
intelligence enough to be concerned about race 
prejudice go for a.summer vacation to a fash- 
ionable hotel? The number of Jews who are 
trying in vain to enter the charmed circle of 
the Four Hundred must be comparatively 
small. The mass of the Jewish people in 
America are blissfully ignorant of the woes of 
these brethren. 

Mr. Reid reports that a Gentile who falls in 
love with a Rose of Sharon is roughly dealt 
with by her people—and hence, we are to in- 
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fer, he prefers not to have anything to do with 
her, or her brother; and similar tribulations 
ensue when a Jew marries a Christian maiden. 

My best friend married a Christian woman. 
The other day I was present at a family re- 
union at the home of my friend’s mother. His 
wife was the only Christian present—unless 
her children be included—and there was no 
sign of a row. One of my cousins married a 
Christian and his parents, I hear, wish the 
daughter-in-law to live with them, altho they 
would have infinitely preferred, being ortho- 
dox, that he should marry a Jewess. I could 
cite a number of other cases of harmonious 
mingling of Jews and Christians. The higher 
the culture and intelligence of the combining 
elements, the more perfect is the union. And 
the reason, obviously, is, that there are no ir- 
reconcilable differences between good and sen- 
sible Jews and good and sensible Christians. 
It sounds like a truism. 

AsraAM Lipsxy (Ph.D.). 

New Yorx Ciry. 

st 
Criminality. 

The writer of these lines has been drawing 
indictments for the criminal court in a com- 
munity embracing. many nationalities, includ- 
ing a Jewish population of about 100,000. For 
his own information, and also for the purpose 
of finding excuses for his own pet prejudices 
against nationalities other than his own, he 
kept private statistics on the criminality of 
various nationalities. Having spent consider- 
able energy and labor on the thankless task he 
finally reached the conclusion, ‘that whilst each 
nationality would show a special predisposition 
for a “favorite” line of criminality, the gen- 
eral percentage of criminality among the re- 
spective nationalities would vary but little. 
One nationality would show a_ stronger 
tendency toward criminal violations of proper- 
ty rights, another would make up for it by 
criminal violence, bloodshed or immorality. In 
the number of criminals, however, contributed 
by .each nationality, the respective percent- 
ages would show but little variance. In neigh- 
borhoods where members of different nation- 
alities lived under similar economic conditions, 
there was almost no perceptible variance in 
point of percentages of criminality. 

If it were true that the existence of anti- 
Jewish feeling among Gentiles is due merely 
to such “Jewish crimes” as arson, fraudulent 
bankruptcy, fraud upon railroad companies, 
etc., there should have been less anti-Jewish 
feeling among Gentiles before the advent of in- 
surance companies, courts of bankruptcy and 
railroad companies. Yet, in those “good old 
times” anti-Jewish feeling was running riot 
and was never short in excuses. Such accu- 
sations as poisoning water wells, killing Chris- 
tian babies for ritual purposes, stabbing the 
crucifix and causing it to bleed, practising 
witchcraft, etc., have served the same purpose 
The prejudice is the same, only the excuses 


change according to times and conditions.’ 


There is never a prejudice without an excuse. 
“If you want to drown a dog, call it mad”— 
is a German proverb which fits the case. 

As to the charges of “tipping the head 
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waiter” in restaurants and crowding the 
schools, the “defendant in the above cause” 
will probably plead guilty and take the conse- 
quences. Leon ZOLOTKOFF. 


CuIcaco. 
a 


The Same Old Story. 


In publishing an article in THe INDEPENDENT 
of November 12th, by Dr. Charles S. Bern- 
heimer, on “Prejudice Against the Jews in the 
United States,” the editor, in an accompany- 
ing note, stated that it was one of a series 
“called out by unreasonable and vicious ex- 
pressions of prejudice against Jews,” and that 
the following article would set forth some of 
these expressions collected by Mr. Sidney Reid 
from persons who, however, refused to permit 
their names to be disclosed. This collation 
was duly served up to THE INDEPENDENTS 
readers in last week’s issue. It contains the 
usual array of sweeping denunciation and ac- 
cusation grouped together so as to include all 
the faults and offenses that have been alleged 
against the Jews by their enemies from ancient 
times down to our own enlightened era. THE 
INDEPENDENT provides the antidote in the shape 
of Dr. Bernheimer’s article, before the diffu- 
sion of the poison contained in Mr. Reid’s 
anonynious symposium. It would have been 
fairer to all parties in interest, if these anony- 
mous assertions had been treated as all such 
effusions are usually treated by discriminat- 
ing journalists. 

The tendency on the part of a considerable 
section of the American periodical press of 
high standing to give publicity to unjust and 
ungenerous attacks on the Jewish people, is a 
matter for sincere regret. The harm thus 
done cannot be offset by a refutation. The 
poison lingers when the antidote is forgotten. 
There is enough race and religious prejudice 
as it is, without adding to it by such means. 
The Jewish press might, if it were so inclined, 
retort in kind; but the inclination does not 
exist even where the facts might seem to war- 
rant it, and the persons most directly con- 
cerned would not be reached by any such 
methods. A broadminded public shou!d real- 
ize that the peculiar connection of their re- 
ligion with their race leads the Jews to feel 
that any unjust attack on the latter, is an at- 
tack on their faith as well, and for that rea- 
son, if for no other, the “vicious and unrea- 
sonable” assertions of irresponsible writers 
should be consigned to the oblivon they de- 
serve. It is merely to emphasize this duty that 
the responsible Jewish press notices these ful- 
minations at all. If the men of “light and 
leading” cannot be persuaded to deal justly 
in this matter, whence shall our help come? 

THE JEwIsH EXPONENT. 
a] 


Anti-Jewish Prejudice, 


None will publicly say over his own name 
why and wherefore there is this prejudice 
against the Jews. But it exists here. there, 
and everywhere. Even the most catholic har- 
bor it: scratch the surface of their liberality 
and it appears. As Napoleon said, “Scratch a ° 
Russian and you will find a Tartar.” 

The Hebrew Standard. 
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The Morgan Miniatures. Privately printed. Three 
volumes. Magnificently executed and illustrated 
from originals in the Morgan Collection. Obtain- 
able only by presentation. 

Chats on Old Miniatures. By J. J. Foster, F. S. A. 
Copiously illustrated. Colored frontispiece. Rubri- 
cated title page. Stokes Co. $2.00. 

Miniatures, Ancient and Modern. By Cyril Davenport. 

ith 46 illustrations. McClurg. $1.00. . 
By Edward Almack, F. S. A. With 42 


Bookplates. 
McClurg. $1.00. 


illustrations. 


Enamels. By Mrs. Nelson Dawson. With 33 illus- 
trations. McClurg. $1.00. 

Jewellery. By Cyril Davenport. With 42 Illustra- 
tions. McClurg. $1.00. 


A History of British Water Colour Painting With a 
Biographical List of Painters. By H. M. Cun- 
dall, I.S.0., F.S. A. With 58 colored illustra- 
tions. Dutton. $6.00. 

With Whistler in Venice. By Otto H. Bacher. Il 
lustrated with many reproductions of Whistler’s 
work and of etchings and photographs by the 
author. Century. $4.00. 

The Arts and Crafts of Older Spain. By Leonard 
Williams. In three volumes. Illustrated. The 
World of Art Series. Chicago: McClurg. $4.5c. 

Arts and Crafts in the Middle Ages. By Julia De 
Wolf Addison. With many illustrations, includ- 
ing four in full color, from special photographs 
and rare old prints. Bronzed title page. 


Page. $3.00. 
The Mallet’s Masterpiece. By Edward Peple. Illus- 
trated by Burd. Title page and other 


pages in tint. Moffat, Yard, 75 cents. 

How to Appreciate Prints. By Frank Weitenkampf, 
Curator of the Print Department of the New 
York Public Library. Illustrated. Frontispiece 
after Whistler. Moffat, Yard. $1.50. 

Japanese Wood Engravings, Their History, Technique 
and Characteristics. By William Anderson. ew 
editon. Illustrated with many reproductions of 
Japanese prints in black and white and in mono- 
tint. London: Seeley & Co. 75 cents. 

The Flowers and Gardens of Japan. Painted by Ella 
Du Cane. Described by Florence Du Cane. Title 
page contains decoration in green tint. Ilustra- 
tions in color thruout. One of the Adam and 
Charles Black publications. Macmillan. $6.00. 

George Cruikshank. By W. H. Chesson. Illustrated 
with numerous reproductions of Cruikshank’s 
drawings. Dutton. 75 cents. 

Chats on Oid Lace and Needlework. By Mrs. Lowes. 
Rubricated title page. Colored frontispiece. Nu- 
merous reproductions of old lace and needlework. 
Stokes. $2.00. 

The Greater Abbeys of England. By Abbot Gasquet. 
With illustrations in color after Warwick Goble. 
Rubricated and decorated title page. Dodd, Mead. 


$3.50. 

Old Edinburgh. By Frederick W. Watkeys. In two 
volumes. Illustrated with many reproductions from 
rare old prints and photographs. Rubricated title 
page. L. C. Page. $3.00. 
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Grenada, Present and Bygone. By Albert F. Calvert. 
With 20 colored and 8 half-tone illustrations and 


numerous line drawings in the text. Rubricated 
title page. Dutton. $2.50. j 

Home Life in Italy. Letters from the Apennines, By 
Lina Duff Gordon (Mrs. ubrey Waterfield). 
With 13 illustrations by Aubrey aterfield and 
15 illustrations from photographs. Macmillan. 


$1.75. . 

Venetia and Northern Italy, Being the Story of. 
Venice, Lombardy and Emilia. By Cecil Headlam. 
Illustrated in_color by Gordon Home. Rubricated 
title page. The volume contains a folding map 
and other illustrations in black and white. Mac- 
millan. $2.50. - 

Along the Rivieras of France and Italy. Written and 
ilustrated by Gordon Home. Ilustrations in full 
color. Rubricated title page. Macmillan. $3.00. 

Geneva. Painted by J. Hardwicke Lewis and May 
Hardwicke Lewis. Described by Francis Gribble. 
Rubricated title page. Illustrations in full color. 
One of the Adam and Charles Black publications, 
Macmillan. $2.00. 

In Viking Land. Norway: Its Peoples, Its Fjords and 
Its Fields. By W. S. Monroe. ith many illus- 
trations from special 7 og Rubricated 
title page, which is also bordered. L. C. Page. 


3.00. 
St. Bee on’s Town. An Account of Old Boston in 
Colonial Days. By Mary Caroline Crawford. Il- 


lustrated. Engraved and rubricated title page. 
L. C. Page. $2.50. 
Cape Cod. By Henry D. Thoreau. Illustrated from 


Rubricated and 


photographs by Clifton Johnson. 
$2.00. 


illustrated title page. Crowell. 


The Niagara River. By Archer Butler Hulbert. With 
maps and illustrations. Frontispiece in photo- 
gravure sepia tint. Rubricated title page. Put- 


nam’s. $3.50. 
Florida Enchantments. By A. W. and Julian A. 
imock. With numerous illustrations from photo- 
graphs. Rubricated title page. Outing Co. $3.00. 
Mansfield Park. By Jane Austen. Engraved title page 
printed in brown and cobalt. Frontispiece and 


23 other illustrations in color by C. Brock. 
Dutton. $2.00. 
Tales. By Edgar Allan Poe. Centenary Edition. 


With pictures in colors by E. L. Blumenschein. 
Duffield. $2.50. 

My Lady of the Fog. By Ralph Henry Barbour. 
With 12 illustrations by Clarence F. Underwood 
and decorations by Edward Stratton Holloway. 
Frontispiece and some of the other illustrations 
in color. Lippincott. $2.00. 

The Chariot Race from Ben-Hur. By Lew Wallace.. 
Illustrated in full color by Sigismond Ivanowski. 
Engraved title page. Harpers. $1.25. 

The Countess Diane. Cd Henry C. Rowland. Deco- 
rations in vert. Illustrations in color by John 


Rae. Engraved and tinted title page. Dodd, 
Mead. $1.25. 
The Panther, a Tale of Temptation. By Anne War- 


ner. With illustrations by Paul K. M. Thomas. 
Title page in three colors. Tinted marginalia. 
—— in color. Boston: Small, Maynard. 
1.25. 
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The Ruby of Kishmoor. By Howard Pyle. With 
illustrations in full color by the author. Tinted 
title page. Harpers. $1.00. 

The Better Treasure. By Mary Dapond Shipman 
Andrews. With illustrations by H. M. Bunker. 
Engraved title page in black and brown. Mar- 
ginalia in brown tint. LEobbs-Merrill. $1.25. 

The River-Man. By Stewart Edward White. New 
York: The McClure Co. 1.50. 

The Guest of Quesnxay. By Booth Tarkington. New 
York: The McClure Co. $1.50. 

Lewis Rand. By Mary Johnston. Boston: The 
Houghton-Mifflin Company. $1.50. . 

An Idyll of All Fools’ Day. By Josephine Daskam 
Bacon. With numerous illustrations by R. M. 
Crosby. Dodd, Mead. $1.25. : : 

Marjorie Daw. By Thomas Bailey Aldrich. With 
illustrations in color by John Cecil Clay. Title 
page in double tint. Houghton, Mifflin.. $2.00. 

The Sermon on the Mount. From the translation 
authorized by King James A. D. 1611, together 
with the Revised Version of A. D. 1901. ubri- 
cated page borders. Duffield. 60 cents. 

Proverbs from the Almanac of One Richard Saun- 
ders (Benjamin Franklin, otherwise Poor Rich- 
ard). Rubricated page borders. Duffield. 60 
cents. 

The New Medieval Library. Of the Tumbler of Our 
Lady and Other Miracles. The Book of the 
Duke of True Lovers. The Chatelaine of Vergi: 
A Romance of the XIIIth Centufy. Illustrations 
in photogravure. Duffield. $2.00 each. 

Out of Doors in the Holy Land. Impressions of Travel 
in Body and Spirit. By Henry Van Dyke, Illus- 
trated. Frontispiece and other illustrations in 

. color. Rubricated title page. Scribners. $1.50. 

The House of Prayer. By Florence Converse. With 
8 illustrations by Margaret Ely Webb. Rubricated 
title page. Frontispiece in color. Dutton. $1.50. 

The Little Flowers of St. Francis of Assisi. Trans- 
lated from the Italian by T. W. Arnold, M. A., 
with a note by Dr. Guido Biagi. Illustrations 
from miniatures, manuscripts, etc., in color and 
in black and white. Engraved title page. Duf- 
field. $3.00. 

Christmas Today. By Hamilton Wright Mabie. Rubri- 
cated title page. Dodd, Mead. 75 cents. 

By the Christmas Fire. By Samuel McChord Croth- 
ers. Illustrated by Frances B. Comstock. Rubri- 
cated title page. Houghton, Mifflin. $1.25. 

Poems from Punch. Etched frontispiece. Rubricated 
title page. Leather bound. Boston: H. M. Cald- 

s well. 75 cents. 

Home Again With Me. By James Whitcomb Kiley. 
Drawings by Howard Chandler Christy. Decora- 
tions by Franklin Booth. Frontispiece and other 
illustrations in color. Rubricated borders. Text 
superimposed on tint. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Mer- 
rill. $2.00. 

Riley Songs of Summer. By James Whitcomb Riley. 
With pictures by Will Vawter. Rubricated title 
page. Illustrations in black and white. Indian- 
apolis: Bobbs-Merrill. $1.25. 


so far as makeup and lavish decora- 

tion is concerned is that of the Mor- 
gan Miniatures. The three volumes are 
bound in white vellum, with hand-ham- 
mered oxidized silver shields in the cen- 
ter of each. The corners and clasps are 
also of silver. The volume containing 
the Richard Cosway miniatures is orna- 
mented with a heart-shaped shield out- 
lined with delicate silver ribbon scroll 
and vine, which incloses a facsimile of 
Cosway’s autograph in blue enamel writ- 
ten across the center. One of the inter- 
esting miniatures in the Morgan book 


+. HE most gorgeous book of the year in 


Drifted In. By Will Carlton. Colored frontispiece. 
Other illustrations in black and white. offat, 
Yard. $1.50. . 

Lyrics of Lowly Life. By Paul Laurence Dunbar. 
With an introduction by W. D. Howells. Numer- 
agen gre Title page in tint. Dodd, Mead. 

1.60. 

Davy Jones’s Yarns and Other Salted Songs. By 
Thomas Ybarra Illustrated in color by Henry 
Mayer. Henry Holt. $1.25. 

Bachelor Belles. With illustrations in color by Har- 
rison Fisher. Decorations by Theodore B. Hay- 
good. Title page in tint. Dodd, Mead. $3.00. 

The Henry Hutt Picture Book. Frontispiece and 
many other of the illustrations in full color. Pic- 
torial title page. Century. $3.00. 

In the Open. Intimate Studies and Appreciations of 
Nature. By Stanton Davis Kirkham. Colored 
frontis:iece, Illustrations from jhotogra.hs by 
Rudolf Eickemeyer. Paul Elder. $1.75. 

Bird Legends and Life. By Margaret Coulso.. 
Walker. Numerous illustrations. Baker & Taylor. 


$1.25. 

The Book of the Pearl. The History, Art, Science 
and Industry of the Queen of Gems. By George 
Frederick Kunz, A. M., Ph. D., and Charles 
Hugh Stevenson, LL. M., D..C. L. Frontispiece 
— some other of the illustrations in color, the 
rest in black and white. Title page ornamented 
with border printed in green tint. Century. 
$12.50. 

My Treasures. A record for owners of objects of art. 
Stokes. $1.00. 

The Simple Jography, or How to Know the Earth and 
Why It Spins. By Peter Simple, F. T. G. (Fel- 
low of the Terrestrial Globe). Edited by Oliver 
Herford. With pictures of Peter Simple, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, the earth and others. And some 
imitations of pictures by Cecilia Loftus. Boston: 
John W. Luce & Co. $1.00. 

Little Stings. By T. W. H. Crosland. Ornamental 

title page. Busy Bee decorations thruout the 

book. oston: P er W. Luce & Co. 75 cents. 
in the Same Boat. Text and illustrations hy 

James Montgomery Flagg. Red Line Edition. 

Life Publishing Co. 75 cents. 

The Pleasant Thought ear Book. Pleasant and 
profitable thoughts taken from a large number of 
authors and arranged for every day in the year. 
By M. R. J. DuBois. Henry Holt. $1.00. 

The Carolyn Wells Year Book of Old Favorites and 
New Fancies for 19¢9. Illustrated by Mrs. M. 
E. Leonard, Miss Bertha Stuart, C. De Fornaro, 
Oliver Herford and Strothmann. Tenry Holt. 
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$1.25. 

Chrysanthemums and Other Essays. By Maurice 
Maeterlinck. Translated by A. Teixeina de Mat- 
tos. Title page in red and green. Dodd, Mead. 
25 cents. 


Any of the books reviewed or advertised in 


this number will be sent by THE INDE- 
PENDENT on receipt of price. 


represents the eye of the celebrated Mrs. 
Fitzherbert, who was the wife of the 
Prince Regent, afterward George IV. 
It is beautifully painted and shows the 
eye as if rising from a bank of blue and 
gray clouds. The painting is by Cos- 
way, and, so far as is known, this was 
the first painting of this kind to be made. 

In Chats on Old Miniatures the reader 
will learn something of the fascination 
of collecting. Ivories of the olden time 
may sometimes be picked up in the sec- 
ond-hand shops, and when this happens 
the buyer naturally feels like knowing 
something about them. The book is 











filled with information of great value to 
the collector as well as to the general 
reader. 

The series of four “little books on art” 
issued thru McClurg includes Bookplates, 
Miniatures, Enamels, and Jewelry. The 
bookplate volume, by Mr. Almack, is ex- 
ceedingly disappointing. There was 
room for another book on bookplates, but 
it cannot truthfully be 
said that this is it. The 
author does not seem 
to be aware that any- 
thing has happened in 
the bookplate world 
since 1899. Cyril 
Davenport’s book on 
Miniatures is some- 
what better, altho he 
was confronted with 
the difficulty of con- 
densing a large subject Gam 
into a very small book. gm 
The same author is * 
less adequate in his 
treatment of Jewelry, 
at least in so far as 
modernity is con- 
cerned. Perhaps the 
best book in the series 
is Mrs. Dawson’s. She 
has at least been con- 
scientious in her study 
of Enamels, and has 
given her subject care- 
ful thought. The result 
has been a carefully digested book on 
enamels that one may read with much 
benefit. In spite of its brevity it is good. 

A History of British Water Colour 
Painting as written by H. M. Cund-ll 
contains a biographical list of painters. 
The earliest form of water color painting 
was tempera, employed during the early 
Memphic dynasties of Egypt, 7. e., 3009 
B. C. The Egyptian painters on papyrus 
or on walls mixed their colors with wa- 
ter and used mastic, wax and various 
glues as a medium to fix them. Begin- 
ning with a brief survey of miniature 
painting as practised in England, the 
reader is conducted thru the development 
of the art of water color painting in Eng- 
land down to the end of the nineteenth 
century. The illustrations have been 


By Dumort. 


carefully selected and constitute an ex- 
ceedingly attractive feature of the book. 
Whistler is now so highly esteemed 
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In “The Morgan Collection,” 
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that most of us cannot realize that he 
once wondered if his life was worth liv- 
ing. The world knows now that it was. 
New lives are being constantly written 
like Miss Cary’s and Mortimer Menpes’s. 
With Whistler in Venice deals with the 
Venetian period in Whistler’s life, per-. 
haps the least familiar to his many 
friends. It was nevertheless a very im- 
portant part in his 
career, and the book, 
written by one who 
knew him _ intimately 
during this time, is an 
important contribution 
to Whistlerana. One 
of the book’s illustra- 
tions is reproduced in 
this issue of THE 
INDEPENDENT. 

Such a book as The 
Arts and Crafts of 
Older Spain makes a 
stronger appeal to the 
general reader today 
than it could have done 
‘several years ago. The 
author has aimed to 
give a clear and fairly 
complete account of 
the Spanish arts and 
crafts as they were in 
the old days. In this 
he has succeeded very 
well, even if his re- 
searches have led to 
the writing of three volumes in the devel- 
opment of his theme. Gold, silver and 
jewel work, ironwork, bronzes, arms, fur- 
niture, ivories, pottery, glass, various tex- 
tiles, embroidery, tapestry and lace are 
the principal subdivisions of the general 
subject. 

Another volume on the same subject is 
called Arts and Crafts in the Middle 
Ages. This book surveys the subject 
more comprehensively, but the text is 
briefer. In this book consideration is 
given to the illumination of books, which 
certainly belonged to the practice of the 
arts and crafts of the period, but which 
subject is strangely omitted from the 
book on older Spain. 

The Mallet’s Masterpiece is a story 
that centers around a carving of the 
Venus de Melos. Art and romance go 
hand in hand in the story, which is told 
with much skill and dramatic. power, 
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Mr. Weitenkampf, in How to Appre- 
ciate Prints, has differentiated between 
the etching, line engraving, stipple, 
mezzotint, aquatint, wood engraving, 
lithographs, photo-mechanical processes 
and color prints, and if one reads what 
he says about each 


the city. But he knew more than Lon- 
don. He depicted the Spain of Don 
Quixote and Gil Blas, the Ireland of 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald, and even the 
America of Uncle Tom. He touched 
with his pencil such widely separated 

themes as Jenner, 





there will no longer 
be such a_ hopeless 
maze in the mind of 
the reader concerning 
all these. How to 
Appreciate Prints is 
an excellent book to 
read, not alone by the 
one who knows noth- 
ing of the subject, 
but it is also helpful 
for the man who 
does know something 
about prints, but who 
wishes to know still 
more. A book by an 
enthusiast always 
makes good reading, 
and the author of this 
book is nothing if not 
enthusiastic. 

Japanese Wood En- 
gravings is now fe- 








current fashion, mod- 
ern ballooning, the 
evils of intemperance, 
housebreaking, the 
betting book, ghosts, 
the miser’s daughter, 
the Tower of London, 
Dr. Syntax, Windsor 
Castle, German popu- 
lar stories as collected 
by M. M. Grimm, 
Gilpin, Robinson 
Crusoe, as well as 
unnumbered other 
things that interested 
him from day to day, 
and which with his 
pencil he immortal- 
ized. 

Chats on Old Lace 
and Needlework, by 
Mrs. Lowes, is writ- 
ten from an English 








printed in smaller size 


viewpoint. Many of 


1895. It falls off de- FISHER. tions are _ derived 

cidedly in the reprint, In “The Harrison Fisher Book,” accom- from that wonderful 
eT ° panying the poem “I Will Not Let Thee 

which seems a pity, 30.’ Dodd, Mead. storehouse of treas- 


since there.is now a 
growing cult for Japanese prints that is 
bound to extend. The text on Japanese 
art as contained in the present book is, 
however, very helpful. 

In The Flowers and Gardens of Japan 
we come into contact with the Oriental 
fondness for both flowers and gardens. 
No wonder Japan is called the land of 
flowers. No wonder the Japanese write 
books upon books on their arrangement. 
No wonder their landscape gardening is 
at once the surprise and the despair of 
their would-be rivals. The colored illus- 
trations lend realism to the book, and the 
wistaria and the azaleas in a Kyoto gar- 
den, the lotus at Kodaiji, the lotus and 
the chrysanthemums and the other illus- 
trative subjects, all are gems of color 
work. 

George Cruikshank knew London as 
perhaps no other man has ever known 


, ures, the South Ken- 
sington Museum. The period just pre- 
ceding and during the Reformation was 
the golden age of needlework. Apart 
from their households, women had no 
other interests in those days. They spent 
their long leisure hours, not in improving 
their minds, but in beautyfying the 
churches with specimens of their skill as 
needlewomen. 

A very beautiful book has been made 
up concerning The Greater Abbeys of 
England. It contains sixty illustrations 
of the more important of the English ab- 
beys, and every one is a beautiful study 
in color. If ever a book was a temptation 
to Grangerize this one is, for any one of 
the sixty color plates in this book would 
look well framed. There are three hun- 
dred and seventy-eight pages of descrip- 
tion, history and tradition. 

Old Edinburgh is the outcome of a 

















recent sojourn in Edinburgh. . The writer 
groups in the text the principal events 
in the history of Edinburgh, as well as 
some which, while interesting, are some- 
what less important. Some account is 
also included of the manners and customs 
of the old-time citizens of this Scotch 
city. The illustrations, printed in brown 
tone, that are introduced from rare prints, 
add greatly to the book’s value. 

No city in all Spain possesses so much 
fascination for the foreigner as the old 
Moorish capital of Granada. In Calvert’s 
Grenada Present and Bygone the glories 
of the Alhambra and other features of 
Grenada as described by Washington 
Irving live once more. The book’s illus- 
trations, many of which are beautifully 
executed in full color, add much to its 
value as a souvenir. 

Most travelers get to know about as 
much of the home life of the people 
among whom they journey as is con- 
tained in the red-bound Baedekers they 
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spair. Far from it. He made real 
friends among the people where he so- 
journed. He put his heart and soul into 
studying conditions and he made notes 
of the impressions he got from the little 
world around hit&m, and the result was a 
book that represents the real home life - 


_in the Italian Apennines. 


Gordon Home has illustrated two 
books on old world travel respectively 
entitled Venetia and Northern Italy and 
Along the Rivieras of France and Italy. 
The first embraces the Lombard lakes 
and the Lombard plain, the chief towns 
that lie in the valley of the Po, Como, 
Milan, Venice, and the foot of the Alps 
as far as Bergamo, while the second de- 
scribes the whole coast from Marseilles 
to Pisa, omitting only a few towns close 
to Genoa which have suffered thru the 
growth of factories and uninteresting 
houses. In both cases the illustrations 
have been characterized by careful and 
painstaking work. These two books are 





Copyright, The Century Co., New York, 1908. 

SHELL OF DIPSAS PLICATUS, WITH ATTACHED METAL FIGURES OF BUDDHA COATED WITH 
NACRE, 

Book of the Pearl.” 


From “The 
carry, and no more. The author of 
Home Life in Italy proceeded along very 
different lines. He found himself in an 


out-of-the-way corner of Italy, away off 
But he did not de- 


the beaten tracks. 


Century. 


admirable examples of modern color 
work at moderate cost. 

In Geneva the history of this ancient 
city is given, something of its literature 
and science, its men of letters, its songs 
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and squibs, its religion and its roman- 
ticism. The chief charm of the book lies, 
however, in the twenty colored illustra- 
tions with which the book is embellished. 

The recent rupture of the political rela- 
tions that had so long éxisted between 
Sweden and Norway will give to In 
Viking Land a special interest, because 
the book touches upon this severance. It 
also includes a brief account of the young 
king whom the Norwegians have selected 
as their sovereign, together with the 
methods of operating this very demo- 
cratic monarchy. The more usual fea- 
tures of a book on Norway appear inci- 
dentally, of course. 

St. Botolph’s Town deals with old 
Bostoh as it was in Colonial days. The 
book is concerned with Boston in the 


much as Thoreau saw it, and has pre- 
served it for us in his pictures. To make 
the realism as complete as possible, Mr. 
Johnson went over Thoreau’s journeys as 
nearly as may be during the same season 
of the year. 

One of the most remarkable streams 
in the world is described in the pages of 
The Niagara River. Niagara Falls, with 
its romance and its marvels, has_ long 
been a Mecca for honeymooners, and 
the brides and grooms that walk along 
the river banks at the Falls hand in hand 
have long been familiar to visitors there. 
An account of Blondin’s achievements in 
his famous tightrope walking over the 
Niagara River of course appear in the 
book. Captain Webb lost his life in at- 
tempting to swim the Niagara River 

















SUNSET AT LAKE COMO. 
From Headlam’s ‘‘Venetia and Northern Italy, Being the Story of Venice.” Lombardy & Eunilia. 


making, as it were. Before it became 
the “hub of the universe” it had an ex- 
istence, and in Miss Crawford’s book we 
come into close contact with the unde- 
veloped Boston. 

Clifton Johnson has taken Thoreau’s 
Cape Cod and, following in the footsteps 
of that great naturalist with a modern 
camera, found the country still very 


rapids. The notorious “‘Steve” Brodie 
went over Niagara Falls, lived to tell the 
tale, and to become the’keeper of a Bow- 
ery saloon before he died of dissipation. 
There has been a century of other Niag- 
ara cranks, but the real interest of the 
book lies in the material it contains re- 
garding the geology and the history of 
the Niagara River, 




















The old closet naturalists used to sit 
down in their closets and write about 
animals as they thought they were or as 
they thought they ought to be. The 
Dimocks, in their book, Florida Enchant- 
ments, not only saw what they write 
about, but they were of it. The result 
has been a book that breathes of Florida 
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poor young man wins the love of a very 
rich girl without knowing that she was 
rich. The capricious ways of the god 
Cupid and of his fellow conspirator, the 
eternal feminine, in this story have been 
sketched with a master hand. Hope, un- 
certainty, fear, self-depreciation, worship, 
inspiration—all these and more fall from 
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THE MAD WOMAN. : 4 
From a woodcut after Hokusai in the Hokusai gwa-fu (1820). From Anderson’s “Japanese Wood Engravings.” 


life in almost every phase. The great 
out-doors called and they answered. 
They cruised for weeks in their yacht 
along shore. They canoed on the shal 
low and often clogged rivers and streams. 
They captured the alligator. They lived 
with the bee hunters in the interior. That 
is why the book they wrote has a vitality 
that would have been impossible to a 
closet naturalist. 

Jane Austin’s Mansfiell Park app<ars 
this season in new dress, with twenty- 
four colored illustrations by C. E. Brock. 
It is one of the series of English Idylls 
imported by the Duttons. 

Tales by Edgar Allan Poe in the pres- 
ent centenary edition are illustrated by 
E. L. Blumenschein in color. The spirit 


of the tales as written by Poe has been 
caught by the artist, who accents the 
grewsome and the weird. 

Mr. Barbour’s My Lady of the Fog is 
a charming little romance, in which a 





oF 
the writer’s pen into exactly their proper 
places. The young man’s determination: 
not to be a fortune-hunter nearly spoiled 
the match, but not quite. ; 

The novelty about The Chariot Race: 
from Ben-Hur (originally issued in 
1880) lies in the illustrations made for: 
the fragment by Sigismond Ivanowski. 
These are strongly sympathetic and are 
characterized by brilliant coloring. 

The Countess Diane is a pleasant lit- 
tle romance with a Breton background, 
against which stands out in bold relief 
touring cars, a couple of adventurous 
young men, the Countess, et al. It is: 
very doubtful if the thing ever really: 
happened, but even if it did not the story 
makes good holiday reading nevertheless. 

The Panther is a tale charged with 
mysticism. Love is shown in a process 
of growth and development under temp- 
tation. As the woman’s love grows, so 
grows the mystic panther. Step by step 
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these two yield to evolution until the pan- 
ther is full grown and love blooms. 

Howard Pyle’s pirate story, The Ruby 
of Kishmoor, is full of action—indeed, 
melodramatic. It relates the adventures 
of one Jonathan Rugg in the tropics and 
gives them settings that are extremely 
surprising. How a sober, tall, lean, loose- 
jointed young Quaker, pre-eminently a 
man of peace, undertook an adventure 
that was highly quixotic, and was ena- 
bled to overcome single handed three vil- 
lains of the deepest dye, and how he was 
tempted with great wealth and female 
beauty without falling, all these things, 
and more, are they not fully set forth 
in the book? 
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A SCARECROW. 
From Thoreau’s “Cape Cod.” 
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There is a touch of pathos in The Bet- 
ter Treasure that makes it a little somber 
in the reading, but the story has the 
Christmas flavor, and when it was dark- 
est in the hero’s life then came the dawn, 
according to the good old-fashioned for- 
mula, 

The River-Man, Mr. White’s admir- 
able story of life in the Michigan forests, 
was reviewed in THE INDEPENDENT of 
November sth, and in this issue we pub- 
lish one of its color illustrations. 

The Guest of Quesnay, which pro- 
vides us with another color plate, was 
also the subject of a review on Novem- 
ber 5th, entitled “Booth Tarkington’s 
Happy Discovery of the Scientific Proc- 
ess of Regeneration,” 
but we hasten to add 
that it is a bright and 


> = interesting story for all 
: | the metaphysics we 
found in it. 


Miss Johnston’s latest 
and best novel, Lewis 
Rand, from which we 
reproduce an_ illustra- 
tion in color, is a story 
of a hundred years ago. 
but differs from the or- 
dinary historical novel 
in having real people 
instead of lay figures in 
antiquated costumes. It 
will be reviewed at 
length in our next num- 
ber. 

Josephine Daskam 
Bacon has lost nothing 
of her reputation, gain- 
ed thru her “Memories 
of a Baby,” in An Idyll 
of All Fools’ Day, that 
is among the holiday 


books this season. The 
story is full of non- 
sense, but is smooth 


reading and it has the 
Saving grace of  ro- 
mance that is so appeal- 
ing to all women and to 
most men. 

Marjorie Daw, that 
charming story of Ald- 
rich’s, which was orig- 
inally written in 
1872-73. at the Cam- 
bridge home of James 
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Russell Lowell, has this season been 
given separate publication for the first 
time. It deserved it long ago. The sym- 
pathetic illustrations of John Cecil Clay 
will tend toward giving the story re- 
newed popularity. 

Included in the Rubric Series are The 
Sermon on the Mount in both the King 
James and the Revised Versions and 
Proverbs from the Almanac of one Rich- 
ard Saunders (Benjamin Franklin), 
otherwise Poor Richard’s Almanac. Both 
of these are well adapted for gift books 
of an inexpensive but pleasing quality. 

The New Medieval Library includes 
three new (or should we say old?) vol- 
umes entitled respectively Of the Tum- 
bler of Our Lady, The Book of the 
Duke of True Lovers, and The Chatelaine 
of Vergi. These books rescue from 
oblivion certain stories current during 
medieval times, and by putting them into 
attractive shape and old style bindings 
they appeal to the readers of today. whom 
they could not reach in manuscript form. 
Medieval bindings with their metal 
bosses and leather clasps are simulated 
as appropriate settings to the volumes. 

That Christianity is an open-air reli- 
gion Dr. Van Dyke has made plain in 
his Out-of-Doors in the Holy Land; Im- 
pressions of Travel in Body and Spirit. 
From the birth in the grotto at Bethle- 
hem (where Joseph and Mary took ref- 
uge because there was no room for them 
in the inn) to the crowning death on the 
hill of Calvary outside the city wall, all 
of the important events of Christianity 
took place out of doors. Except the dis- 
course in the upper chamber at Jeru- 
salem, all of its great words, from the ser- 
mon on the mount to the last commission 
to the disciples, were spoken in the open 
air. Mr. Van Dyke holds, therefore, 
that the best understanding of Christi- 
anity comes to those who carry it under 
the free sky and interpret it in the com- 
panionship of nature. 

The House of Prayer, in the form of 
an allegory, includes much that will be 
found helpful to the Christian who is 
confronted with doubt and mistrust. The 
little boy hero learns much, as any reader 
of the volume also will, from the angel 
verger in the little fanciful chapel. The 
story is told with great simplicity and 
yet with none the less charm. 

The Little Flowers of St. Francis of 
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Assist is a collection of the legends and 
traditions relating to St. Francis and his 
best-loved and more prominent compan- 
ions, as written down by one or more of 
the brethren for the greater glory of 
their seraphic founder and the edifica- 
tion of the world in general. It differs 
in many respects from the ancient biog- 
raphies as prepared by Brother Thomas 
of Celano, Brothers Leo, Angelo and 
Ruffino, and the biography written by St. 
Bonaventura. The illustrations in this 





CAPTAIN GEORGE. 
By Clarence F. Underwood in Barbour’s “My Lady 


of the Fog.” Lippincott Co. 


book are obtained from manuscripts and 
contemporary miniatures. 

The point of view of Hamilton Wright 
Mabie, in his delightful little essay on 
Christmas Today, is best indicated by a 
quotation : 


“The Christmas story, in this oversophis- 
ticated age. seems to have past into the keep- 
ing of children and to have become part of the 
wisdom of youth. Its tenderness, simplicity 
and majesty; its childlike bringing together 
of the shepards and the angels; of the stable, 
the kings, and the Christ; its blending of the 
earthly and the heavenly, of the prose of pov- 
erty and the poetry of faith seem incredible on 
the Boulevards of Paris, in the central roar 
of London, amid the rushing tides of life in 
New York. But what ultimate question can 
be answered in the tumultuous outpouring of 
the energies of the moment!” 
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Dr. Crothers writes in By the Christ- 
mas Fire of “Christmas and the Litera- 
ture of Disillusion,” of ‘Christmas and 
the Democratic Spirit,” and of other re- 
lated and unrelated topics, in such a 
manner as will be sure to give charm to 
many readers who have appreciation for 
delicate suggestions and imagination. 

The many famous poems first publisht 
in Punch, or the London Charivari, have 
been collected by Rev. Albert E. Sims in 
a well-bound volume of convenient size, 
entitled Poems from Punch. 

James Whitcomb Riley is represented 


Perhaps the younger generation will see 
more in Drifted In than those of us who 
are somewhat older saw in “Over the 
Hills to the Poorhouse,” but we doubt it. 

The recent death of Paul Laurence 
Dunbar makes the new edition of his 
Lyrics of Lowly Life especially interest- 
ing. The biographic fragments that Mr. 
Howells gives in his introduction call 
attention to the fact that Mr. Dunbar had 
no trace of the Caucasian in his ancestry, 
but was a negro thru and thru. One 
short poem from the book may be 
quoted : 
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NOCTURNE—FINISHED PLATE. 
From “Whistler in Venice.” 


this season by two books. The first, 
which is new as to matter, is entitled 
Home Again with Me, and is illustrated 
with drawings in tint by Howard Chand- 
ler Christy and decorations by Franklin 
Booth. It is in the characteristic Riley 
vein, and tells a story thru which runs 
the needful romance to give it a poetic 
touch. The other Riley volume now re- 
printed is his Songs of Summer, with 
pictures by Will Vawter. 

Will Carleton’s latest collection of po- 
ems is called Drifted In. Mr. Carleton 
sees the things that are happening around 
him. He puts the modern motor cars and 
other progressive things in his verses, 


PASSION AND LOVE. 


A maiden wept and as a comforter, ; 

Came one who cried, “I love thee,” and he 
seized 

Her in his arms and kissed her with hot 
breath, 

That dried the tears upon her flaming cheeks. 

While evermore his boldly blazing eye 

Burned into hers; but she uncomforted 

Shrank from his arms and only wept the 
more. 


Then one came and gazed mutely in her face 
With wide and wistful eyes; but still aloof 
He held himself; as with a reverent fear, 

As one who knows some sacred presence nigh. 
And as she wept he mingled tear with tear. 
That cheered her soul like dew a dusty flower— 
— : smiled, approached, and touched his 

and, 























Davy Jones's Yarns and Other Salted 
Songs would not amount to much were it 
not that Hy. Mayer has illustrated them. 
His drawings rescue the verses from the 
commonplace. 

In Bachelor Belles there have been 
gathered certain poems more or less well 
known which Harrison Fisher has illus- 
trated. Three stanzas of one of these is 
reproduced herewith, together with a 
black and white reproduction of the beau- 
tiful colored plate that accompanied it: 


I WILL NOT LET THEE GO. 
BY ROBERT BRIDGES. 
I will not let thee go, 
Ends all our month-long love in this? 
Can it be summed up so, 
Quit in a single kiss? 
I will not let thee go. 


I will not let thee go. 

If thy words’ breath could scare thy deeds, 
As the soft south can blow 

And toss the feathered seeds, 
Then might I let thee go. 


1 will not let thee go. 

Had not the great sun seen, I might; 
Or were: he reckoned slow 

To bring the false to light, 
Then might I let thee go. 


The Henry Hutt Picture Book con- 
tains numerous types of the “Henry Hutt 
girl,” all of which are attractive and 
many of which are well calculated to take 
a susceptible man quite off his feet. The 
society girl is “caught,” the student, the 
theatrical girl, the girl in hope, in ‘doubt, 
and other varying conditions, to every 
one of which Mr. Hutt has given a close 
personal touch that is quite distinct from 
any other artist. 

If there were any doubt of the popu- 
larity of nature study it would be dis- 
pelled by the continued publication of 
such books. One of these that comes to 
us breathing of the woods and the fields 
bears the title of Jn the Open. Begin- 
ning with spring and the life that charac- 
terizes that season, the author takes his 
readers willing captives as he introduces 
them to the birds, their habitats, the 
wild gardens, the homely but interesting 
weeds, insect life and lore, the wonderful 
ant and her ways, the pasture stones, the 
winter woods, the waters, the mountains, 
the forest, and finally the sea. 

Bird Legend and Life contains some 
good photographs of wild birds, and de- 
scriptive matter of the kind usually 
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CAPTAIN KEITT. 


Ly Howard Pyle. Frontispiece of “The Ruby of 
Kishmoor. arper’s. 


found in such popular nature books. A 
few pages of desultory bird lore are as 
far as the author has gone in her en- 
deavor “to get together the most impor- 
tant avian legends and superstitions, and 
also to discover in them evidences of ap- 
parent truth.” 

If the last word had not been written 
about the pearl in The Book of the Pearl, 
it must be exceedingly elusive. George 
Frederick Kunz and Charles Hugh 
Stevenson in collaboration have produced 
a monumental monograph. They have 
woven together history, art, science and 
industry. The Book of the Pearl is a 
vade mecum for those interested in this 
gem. Both descriptive material and illus- 
trative matter has been massed in the 
book’s 600 pages, until it seems as if 
nothing could by any chance have been 
left out. The binding by the Decorative 
Designers is in pearl gray, with three 
shades of gold. The pages are broad 
margined, and the illustrations include 
three photogravures, seventeen pages of 
color plate, and eighty in tint and black. 
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If you cannot buy this book for yourself, 
by all means look at it at the library. If 
you do not do this you will miss one of 
the possible joys of the Christmas season. 

My Treasures is intended as a memo- 
randum book wherein a man who has 
choice books, rugs, furniture, silverware, 
pewter, brass, lace, prints, bric-a-brac, or, 
in point of fact, miscellaneous possessions 
of any kind, can record them, and thus 
keep track of them. 

Oliver Herford becomingly appears in 
simple, unaffected style 
in his The Simple Jog- 
raphy. His playful 
nonsense is quite in 
keeping with the season, 
and if you begin to 
read his Jography the 
chances are one hun- 
dred to one that you 
will finish it. 

There is a lot of -clev- 
erness in Little Stings. 
If Mr. Crosland, the 
author, had lived in 
ZEsop’s time he would 
have been classed in 
with the fabulists, but 
as it is, he takes his 
place with the cynics 
who write calendars 
and such things. 

If the reader has 
friends going abroad, it 
would be an exceeding- 
ly graceful thing to 
give them a copy of 
James Montgomery 





are notable for various reasons. Some 
of these are more elaborate than in previ- 
ous years. Lack of space alone prevents 
giving more detailed description of these. 
The Pilgrim Press, of Boston, issues a 
number of little booklets with a religious 
trend. Among these may be mentioned 
the following, viz.: Whence Cometh 
Help, The Signs in the Christmas Fire, 
The Blues Cure, An Anti-Worry Recipe, 
Thg Face Angelic, The Love-Watch, The 
Practice of Immortality and The Land of 
Pure Delight. The 
Shepherds, by Sophie 
Jewett, is issued thru 
the Valhall Studio, No. 
339 Halsey street. 
Brooklyn. Hugh and 
Margaret Eaton, at this 
address, also issue a 
charming line of pri- 
vately printed and hand 
colored Christmas cards, 
etc., which are individ- 
ualistic as to design and 
in execution. Some of 
these are hand illumin- 
ated. Among the hand 
illuminated publications 
issued by them perhaps 
’ the most notable is their 
Christmas Calendar for 
All the Year. It is a 
five- sheet calendar of 
engrossed § quotations, 
one from the Bible and 
the others from Steven- 
son and the Brownings, 
with rubricated initials 





Flagg’s book, All in the eda a “MARJORIE and decorative borders. 


Same Boat. They 
would appreciate it 
more than perishable flowers and un- 
eatable candy. 

Those who like to read a little selection 
each morning with which to begin the 
day will find The Pleasant Thought Year 
Book something of a novelty in the newer 
authors who have been given a place in 
its pages. 

The Carolyn Wells Year Book for 
1909 is made up of prose and poetic fan- 
cies. Thruout the volume her wit spar- 
kles and never grows monotonous. That 
would not be like Miss Wells. 

There are many year books and book- 
lets this year, as well as calendars that 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Chrysanthemums and 
Other Essays, by Mau- 
rice Maeterlinck, bound in vellum, is 
an attractive substitute for the holi- 
day card as ordinarily used. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. are again leaders with their 
beautiful calendars, some of which are 
imported, and all of them very hand- 
somely printed. The range as to price is 
extensive. Eveleen Harrison and Doro- 
thy Graves issue, thru St. Bartholomew’s 
Press, a very pleasing church calendar, 
ornamented with Tissot pictures. Paul 
Elder & Co. continue their old line of 
mottos for dens. The book buyer who 
says he cannot find a satisfactory one 
this year is certainly hard to please. 






































characteristics which might point 

to a definite or even a possible 
tendency. Modern improvements add a 
few details to the worn-out stock and 
trade: a wireless telegraph boy, a motor 
cyclist, are among recent heroes, but our 
heroines are the same as they have been 
for many years. There is no effort made 
in the book world to depart from the ac- 
cepted model. Education is partly re- 
sponsible for this; but mental inertia, or 
lack of any desire to approach the child’s 
sympathy from the youthful standpoint, 
marks most of the season’s books, Our 
authors are either lazy or ignorant of 
the fundamental elements in child nature ; 
the deluge shows they are not idle; there- 
fore it must be that they are imitative 
rather than creative. That is why the 
juvenile fiction consists of incident rather 
than of individuality; that is why fact 
overshadows fancy, wellnigh to the verge 
of hounding the latter entirely from the 
book shelf. 


Poetry and Verse 


A Treasury of Verse for Little Children. Selected 
by M. G. Edgar. Ill. by Willy Pogany. Crowell. 


$2.50. 
The Children’s Longfellow, Houghton. $3.00. 
Divine and Moral Songs for Children. Isaac Watts. 


L. C. Page. $1.00. 

The Book of the Little Past. Josephine Preston Pea- 
body. Houghton. $1.50. [Elizabeth Shippen 
Greene is the artist for a number of color plates.] 

The Monarchs of Merry England. Roland Carse. 

a 


Gar books this year present ‘no new 


toke $1.50. [Poignantly illustrated.] 
Fresh Posies. Abbie Brown. Houghton. 


$1.50. 

The Orphant Annie Book. James Whitcomb Riley. 
Bobbs-Merrill. fe 

Familiar Nursery Jingles. ll. by Ethel Franklin 
etts. Stokes. 

The Happ 


rwell 


$1.25. 
4 Chaps. Verses by Carolyn Wells; pic- 
tures y Harrison Cady. Century. $1.50. 

In Peanut Land. Eva Dean. Fenno. $1.75. 

Dream Blocks. Verses by Aileen Cleveland Higgins. 
.. Ill. by Jessie Willcox Smith. Duffield. $1.50. 
Little Sam in Volendam. Rh 

Estelle M. Kerr. Moffat, 


es and pictures by 
ard. $1.50. 





The Children’s Christmas 
Book Shelf 


BY MONTROSE J. MOSES 


AutHor or “Curtpren’s Booxs AND. READING.” ° 
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Really Babies. Elizabeth B. Brownell. Rand, Mc- 

: Nally. $1.25. 

The — Shop. Louise Ayres Garnett. Rand, Mc- 
ally. $1.50. 

My Busy | A Child’s Verses by Edith B. 
Sturgis. Appleton. $2.00. 


It is not the fault of our public schools 
that children still love poetry. Youth is 
rhythmic, it surges with the beat of lines; 
poetry develops as childhood develops; 
from the jingle to the ballad means from 
four to fourteen. Let the youngster 


swallow his poetry whole; it were a pity 
indeed to force upon him any technical 





ALICE AND THE GRIFFIN. 
From Duffield’s “Alice in Wonderland.” 
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details of the verse. Education 


You must look for this and that in po- 


etry. Common sense says: Like 
it or don’t like it but be sure you 
have some sensible reason born 
of your imagination, of your 
feeling—in other words, born of 
you. Therefore we welcome the 
volumes of poems, even tho the 
anthologies have unusual inclu- 
sions; they are mostly handsome 
publications, and, in consequence, 
expensive. Those who have paid 
any special notice to children’s 
books may have seen the growing 
tendency of publishers and com- 
pilers to sacrifice the name 
“Mother Goose” for the general 
terms, “Nursery Jingles.” If 
events move as they are now mov- 
ing, we may forget the Dame al- 
together, as many of us have for- 
gotten Charles Perrault, the first 
to make her known. M. G. 
Edgar’s Treasury of Verse for 
Little Children contains a number 
of well-known selections, several 
of historical value, and some few 
of unfamiliar worth; in this latter 
respect the compiler exhibits an 
individual taste. After all, Lucas’s 
Anthology is one of the best for 
youngsters. The specially illus- 
trated Children’s Longfellow is an 
attractive publication and an ex- 
cellent idea. The poems are ju- 
diciously selected and are given 
intact, except in the cases of 
“Evangeline,” “Hiawatha” and 
“Standish.” The paper and type 
are of good quality; the color 
plates are particularly noteworthy. 

No more tasteful reprint is 
found than that of Dr. Isaac 
Watts’s Divine and Moral Songs 
for Children, delicately bound in 
color, with flat-tone outing pic- 
tures by Mrs. Arthur Gaskin. The 
severity of religious stricture is 
thus tempered by a human touch. 
A certain strained quality to the 
child verse of Josephine Preston 
Peabody keeps her Book of the 
Little Past from being of direct 
appeal to boys and girls ; the poems 


are contemplative and more in sympathy 
Its title 


with the grown-up view of life. 


says: 








Decoration 
from _ Stokes’s 
“Monarchs of 
Merry England.” 
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page is beautifully clean and well bal- 
anced. The Monarchs of Merry Eng- 


land contains a humorous sug- 
gestion as to the probable survey 
of the field from William I to 
Richard III, and from thence to 
Edward VII. The verses are far 
above the ordinary, and convey 
fact in a most diverting and in- 
genious way. Abbie Farwell 
Brown tries, in her Fresh Posies, 
to reach children who love to read 
and to recite. Many of the verses 
hold to the child spirit, while oth- 
ers neglect it. I hope that the 
book will have an encouraging re- 
ception, for there is in the lines a 
naive appreciation of youth that 


is rare. One section is devoted 
to limericks. 
James Whitcomb Riley has 


never beer issued in more attrac- 
tive format than in The Orphant 
Anme Book of verse; besides the 
title poem, there are many more 
quaint examples of his art. The 
eye is at once attracted by the 
large cover, even tho one is in- 
clined to weary a little over the 
conventional ugliness of the 
school to which Ethel Franklin 
Betts as an artist belongs ; her line 
drawings are far more felicitous 
than the color pages. Greater 
stability of brush work is seen in 
Miss Betts’s illustratigns for Fa- 
miliar Nursery Jingles, a hetero- 
geneous arrangement of some of 
ours most famous rhymes. The 
modern jingle book no longer 
seems to be made to withstand the 
wear and tear of enthusiastic use. 
The volumes are fragile. The 
Happy Chaps are relatives of the 
Brownies, tho in intent and pur- 
poses they differ, and in some re- 
spects the drawings, quite as hu- 
morous, are even more satiric 
than Mr. Cox’s. Miss Wells’s 
verse text is surprisingly good, 
considering the quantity. Eva 
Dean’s In Peanut Land is only 
original in the fact that it suggests 
the possibilities of a game, where 
one may make characters for ad- 


venturous stories out of peanut shells. 
Aileen Cleveland Higgins is the author 























of a set of verses, Dream Blocks; they are 
irregular in construction, and strangely 
incongruous, if not lacking in point. 
Nevertheless, the publishers have made 
an exquisite book; with illustrations by 
Jessie Willcox Smith, whose best results 
are found on the cover, which is poetic in 
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life by the author, and have been repro- 
duced on cream-tinted paper. The Muffin 
Shop consists of pictures in color by 
Hope Dunlap, and of a metrical narrative 
by Louise Ayres Garnett. Many old 
jingle friends are met with under new 
conditions and the captions for the illus- 


Pe 


4 


MISS BETT’S PICTURE OF RILEY’S “LITTLE ORPHANT ANNIE.” 


idea. The pictures and rhymes in Estelle 
M. Kerr’s Little Sam in Volendam will 
please many youngsters, altho they are 
somewhat stilted in conception. In gen- 
eral form, Really Babies is altogether 
charming; the verses therein, by Eliza- 
beth B. Brownell, are less appealing than 
the photographs, which were taken from 


trations are given in rhymed couplets. 
Edith B. Sturgis has attempted, in My 
Busy Days, to write some Stevenson 
verses in simple form. These have been 
printed in a large book, and each page 
set in a decorative border. Margaretta 


Hinchman’s colored pictures are strik- 
ing. 
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Some Fairy Tales 


The Water Babies. Charles Kingsley. Dutton. $2.50. 
Fairies of Sorts. Mrs. Molesworth. Macmillan. $1.50 


Lewis Carroll. 
Nella. 


net. 
Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. 
Duffield. $1.25. : 
Prince Babillon, or The Little White Rabbit. 
Mitchell Kennerley. $1.25. 
Wind and Madam Ram. Paul de 


Harper. 60 cents. 
W. D. Howells. 


$1.75. 
Tommy Trot’s Visit to Santa Claus. Thomas Nelson 


Mr. Musset. 


Christmas Every Day. Harper. 


Page. Scribner. $1.00. : 

The Spring Cleaning. Frances Hodgson Burnett. 
Century. 60 cents. 

Santa Claus and Ali About Him. Pictures and story 
by E. Boyd Smith. Stokes. $2.00. 

The Good Wolf. Frances Hodgson Burnett. Moffat, 
Yard. $1.00 


net. 
The Land of Lost. Allen A. Green. Small, Maynard. 
$1.25. [Where things mislaid are usualy found.} 


There is always room to welcome a re- 
print as well known as Charles Kingsley’s 
Water Babies, especially when Nister 
puts his name on the title page. Ar- 
thur Dixon’s paintings are: probably too 
smooth and too matter-of-fact in their 
humor ; this may be because we miss the 
old-fashioned pen drawings which, like 
Tenniel’s pictures for Alice in Wonder- 
land, never lose their 
freshness. The lat- 
ter story, with illus- 
trations by Millicent 
Sowerby, has _ been 
reissued in a shape 
not as attractive as it 
should be. We prefer 
our Lewis Carroll in 
less contracted form. 
Mrs. Molesworth has 
lost none of her 
charm for the pres- 
ent generation. Her 
Fairies — Of Sorts 
will find a warm re- 
ception, aided in part 
by the black and 
white drawings made 
by Gertrude D. Ham- 
mond. Parents would 
do well to consider a 
list of “other books 
by the same author.” 
Charles Robinson is 
rightly regarded as 
one of the very best 
illustrators for chil- 
dren. His simple 
line drawings convey 
an immense amount of feeling and 
meaning, and to the story of 
Prince Babillon, told by “Nella,” they 
add a grace and fancy that are sure to 
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“WE HAIN’T GOI 
THIS MORNIN’.” 

From “Six Girls Growing Older.” 
W. A. Wil 
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attract. His pen point has a gossamer 
quality that trails down the page and 
provokes fancy. It is only necessary to 
record another issuance of Paul de Mus- 
set’s ever popular Mr. Wind and Mad- 
ame Rain, and to pass from thence to 
Mr. Howells’s Christmas Every Day, 
which his publishers have brought out, 
bound in a red Yuletide cover, and with 
decorative pictures that eat up much 
space in blank pages, which style detracts 
from the general effect. Tho not a new 
idea, the story is told with a fetching 
simplicity and a delightful use of repeti- 
tion. This is more than can be said for 
Thomas Nelson Page’s ordinary tale, 
Tommy Trot’s Visit to Santa Claus, 
which is wholly devoid of novelty or orig- 
inality. One cannot accuse Mrs. Burnett 
of such paucity of invention. Mothers 
could do no better than give The Spring 
Cleaning to their children, and if they are 
sending gifts to other people’s children, 
again this is the very story for them. 
The book is small. 
but you get between 
its covers an infinite 
amount of delightful 
nonsense; her “Rack- 
etty-Packetty House,” 
her “Cosey Lion,” 
and this new story. 
told by Queen Cross- 
patch, should prove 
a boon to the nursery. 


and every profes- 
sional storyteller in 
our libraries should 
know these volumes 
by heart. No less 
spontaneous is the 
same author’s The 


Good Wolf, whose 
cumulative style in- 
dicates to what active 
advantage repetition 
may be used. 

If Mr. Page’s 
treatment of Santa 
Claus proves unsatis- 
factory, such cannot 
be said of E. Boyd 
Smith’s conception in 
Santa Claus and All 
About Him. It is not the text that mat- 
ters, but the interpretative drawings in 
color; here the detail is joyously clever 
and will please older people because of 
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From ‘‘The Children’s Longfellow.’’ 








This book contains all 


the famous poems which 


have made Longfellow’s 
name so dear to every 


child. 























From Mary Johnston's ‘‘ Lewis Rand.”’ 








An engrossing story of 
the days of Thomas 
Jefferson, by the author 
of “To Have and to 
Hold.” 

















a subtle humor, even as it will hold the 
youngsters because of the strong appeal 
to imagination. 

& 


Folk Lore and Its Antidote 


The Pinafore Picture Book. Sir W. S. Gilbert. Il 
by Alice B. Woodward. Macmillan. $2.00 net. 
[Antidote No. 1. Including some music and dia- 
log.] 

Fairy Tales from Folklore. Herschel Williams. Mof- 
fat, Yard. $1.00 net. 

Tales of Laughter. [A Third Fairy Book.]| Ed, by 
Kate Douglas Wiggin and Nora A. Smith. Mc- 
Clure. $1.50. 

The Welsh Fairy Book. W. Jenkyn Thomas. Stokes. 


$1.50. 

Gaelic Fairy Tales. W. M. Parker. Glasgow: Sin- 
clair. [David Nutt. 1/6.] 

ZZsop’s Fables. Ul. Lucy Fitch Perkins. [In The 
Dandelion Classics, which, on the whole, are de- 
sirable.] Stokes. $1.50. 

The Tortoise and the Geese and Other Fables of 
Bidpai. Retold by Maude Barrows Dutton. 
Houghton. $1.00. 

Old Man Coyote. Clara Kern Bayliss. Ill. by E. 
Warde Blaisdell. Crowell. $1.00. 

The Sea Lovers. William Elliot Griffis. Crowell, 

1.00. 

The Flaming Sword. Edith Ogden Harrison. Mc- 

Clurg. $1.25 net 
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delicacy, camaraderie, and a youthful 
heart. The more the merrier. In Fairy 
Tales from Folk Lore Herschel Williams 
vouches for their genuineness and turns 
to twelve countries for the folk element. 
The interest is relative, and the national- 
istic value is beyond the ken of boys and 
girls. We do not discount the fancy, but 
undoubtedly the student emphasis is too 
strong. Of same intent, tho a much 
fuller volume, is the third fairy book ed- 
ited by Kate Douglas Wiggin and Nora 
A. Smith, with the inviting title, Tales of 
Laughter. The stories are. selected for 
the sake of the story, and no preface 
justifies their choice or traces their ori- 
gins. An interesting spirit surrounds W. 
Jenkyn Thomas’s Welsh Fairy Book, and 
its purpose is pioneer, for, so it seems, 
Welsh youngsters have never, until now, 
owned a collection of national tales, tho 
legends have been told them from gene- 
ration to generation. A queer light plays 





DECORATION FROM MRS. BURNETT’S “THE GOOD WOLF.” 


The Children’s Treasure-Trove of Pearls. Ed. by 
Mary W. Tileston. Little, Brown. $1.50. 

Anne's Terrible Good Nature. E. V. Lucas. Mac- 
millan. $1.75. 

The Elm-Tree Fairy Book. Ed. by Clifton Johnson. 
Little, Brown. $1.50. 


Some writers approach the imagina- 
tive from a wrong point of view; they 
soon become engrossed with the scien- 
tific progression of their material, and 
because variation of legend interests 
them, they infer, by that peculiar logic 
which transfers a grown-up standard to 
younger shoulders, that children should 
be interested likewise. That is one rea- 
son why we are being deluged with folk 
lore, and why so much is being raked up 
as literature that time had wisely buried. 
There needs must be a section devoted by 
us to new folk lore books, but I must 
leaven it with an interspersion of more 
nearly imaginative material. No better 
way to begin than to welcome Sir W. S. 
Gilbert’s Pinafore Picture Book, an idea 
which we hope he will continue with oth- 
ers of his operas, especially if, each time, 
he succeeds in writing such delightful 
introductions as this one, which exhibits 


over these fancies, and even more so, 
from a grown-up viewpoint, thruout the 
thin volume of Gaelic Fairy Tales, which, 
with the English text, also reproduces the 
Celtic tongue; a touch of weirdness per- 
vades the whole. sop’s Fables need no 
introduction save, in this new edition, to 
say a warm word for Mrs. Perkins’s 
illustrations, and to beg the publishers in 
the future to lead the type lines a little 
more. We are told by Maude Barrows 
Dutton, the revamper of The Tortoise 
and the Geese, that the original author of 
her stories was Bidpai, who deserves to 
be saved from oblivion, and who not only 
is as great as AZsop, but was in fact the 
latter’s chief source of inspiration. Yet, 
however interesting the Indian may be to 
the archeologist, we pin our faith to our 
familiar nursery friend and much prefer 
him. Old Man Coyote, as told by Clara 
Kern Bayliss, belongs to the school of 
Uncle Remus, filled with the same sly- 
ness, but not tempered by the same sense 
of irresistible fun. The Fire-Fly’s Lovers 
is a fairly pleasing collection of legends 
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belonging to old Japan, and told by Wil- 
liam Elliott Griffis with a certain charm. 
A little too much emphasis is placed upon 
the moral of each tale in The Flaming 
Sword; otherwise Edith Ogden Harri- 
son’s attempt to treat biblical material 
purely as legendary of earth and sky is 
by no means deprived of keen feeling. 
Mrs. Perkins, with. her customary use of 
flat tones and simple lines, adds much to 
the artistic appearance of the book. The 
type spacing here is what we recommend 
to the publishers of the Dandelion Clas- 
sics. The Children’s Treasure-Trove of 
Pearls, as compiled by Mary Wilder 
Tileston, very wisely includes the more 
modern yet old-fashioned tale, as typified 
by Juliana Ewing, Maria Edgeworth, 
Grimm and Asbjérnsen. E. V. Lucas’s 
Anne’s Terrible Good Nature is very 
pleasing in its variety. Clifton Johnson 
- has once more chipt the edges of cru- 
elty from the world’s fables, and put 
thirty-four between covers under the 
title, The Elm Tree Fairy Book (No. 3). 


The Classics 
The Lamb Shakespeare a the Young. Duffield. 


80 cents net per volum 
=. by Arthur Rack- 


A Midsummer Night's Dros. 
ham. Doubleday, Page. $5. 
e oid, Oia Myths of Greece 
Seven 


Every Child's Library: _ 
and Rome” [a _ concise mythology]; “The 
Champions of ae a “Sigurd the Dragon- 
Slayer”; “One for Wod and One for Lok.” Dut- 
ton. 50 cents per volume. 

Stories of Wagner Operas, Told for Children. 
beth M. heelock. Bobbs-Merrill. 

Stories of Persian Heroes. E. M. Wilmot-Buxton. 

rowell. $1.50. 
Wonder Stories from the Mabinogion. Edward Brooks. 


Penn Pub. Co. $1.25. 

The Chaucer Story Book. Eva March Tap; an. 
Houghton, Mifflin. $1.50. 

The Zineid for Boys and Girls. A. J. Church. 
Macmillan. $1.50. 

a Voyages of Adventure and Discovery. Ed- 

m M. Bacon. Scribner. $1.50. 
A loader Book. Hawthorne. Stokes. $1.50. 


The Lamb Shakespeare for the Young 
should prove popular, especially as the 
volumes are so attractively bound, and 
are edited with such evident desire to en- 
force the true spirit of Shakespeare. So 
far, there have been publisht “As You 
Like It,” “The Winter’s Tale,” ‘“‘Cym- 
beline,” “Twelfth Night” and “The- 
Merchant of Venice.” ‘The Lamb text is 
added to by the inclusion of quotations 
from the original, and at the end of each 
volume, the songs of the play are printed 
in somewhat simplified form. The out- 
line drawings are sympathetically and 
sufficiently interpretative. The full text 
of A Midsummer Night’s Dream has 
been published in a sumptuous volume 
largely composed of illustrations by 
Arihur Rackham. This artist has estab- 
lisht a style, half color, half line—a 
mixture of pen and brush—peculiarly 
his own; he possesses a keen imagination, 
a delicate fancy. Another collection of 
books is to be had in what is known as 
Every Child’s Library. The five titles 
before me happen to be from the pen of 
a single author, Thomas Cartwright. We 
would condemn this did we not under- 
stand that future volumes are to contain 
reprints; the books are handy in shape 
and the type ‘is excellent. As for the 
reading matter, it wisely caters thus far 
to the heroic in childhood. The colored 
plates are richly reproduced. Seven of 
the Wagner operas have been retold for 
children by Elizabeth M. Wheelock. The 
cover design is attractive, but the style 
of the author is too slavishly dependent 
upon the incidents to be distinctive. The 
text is more like a thoro synopsis. E. M. 
Wilmot-Buxton has turned to the chron- 
icle of Sohrab and Rustam for his 
Stories of Persian Heroes. His preface 


Eliza- 














is of an informing character, while his 
text is not without pronounced feeling. 
Young readers, we hope, will be told of 
the Matthew Arnold poem, which is not 
so old in tone that it could not make 
appeal to the “betwixt and between” age 
of youth. The decorative borders in this 
volume might have been dispensed with. 
On somewhat the same order is Dr. Ed- 
ward Brooks’s Wonder Stories from the 
Mabinogion; many readers are already 
familiar with the version made some 
years ago by Sidney Lanier. The pres- 
ent book seems to have been carefully 
done and should find a considerable audi- 
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we have Chaucer retold for children— 
this time by Eva March Tappan; we 
cannot say that she has successfully re- 
tained the ancient flavor, and unless that 
is done, the task were hardly worth while 
doing at all. Could one but overcome 
the obsoleteness of Chaucerian language, 
the style would be simple enough; in 
fact, the retelling always seems to be 
clumsy and complicated. Little can be 
added to what has already been said 
concerning A. J. Church’s method of re- 
cording the classics in simple language. 
The A:neid for Boys and Girls is the 
contribution to this season’s ‘output. 


ia hci bk 





From Howard’s “Famous Indian Chiefs I Have Known.” 


ence. The cover design is good and the 


drawings. belong to the Howard ‘Pyle 
school of black and white. 


Once more 





Somewhat unusual is Edwin M. Bacon’s 
book of English Voyages of Adventure 


and Discovery, which is based upon Hak- 
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luyt; it is an excellent reference book for 
young people,-and a good way of study- 
ing history from sources. Among the 
welcome reprints, it is a pleasure to 
record Hawthorne’s A Wonder Book in 
The Dandelion Classics; Mrs. Lucy Fitch 
Perkins has made the decorations and 


illustrations. 
# 


Fiction 


Ralph Henry Barbour. Century. 


Harry’s Island. 
1.59. : 
The Nae Boy. Arthur Stanwood -Pier. Houghton. 


1.50. 
The Ee Stocking Tales. Jesse Lyman Hurlbut. 
[Every Child Can Read Library.] Winston. 75 


cents. 2 
Red Cap Adventures. S. R. Crockett. (Second Series.) 
Macmillan. $1.75. [The book is excellently il- 
lustrated in color.] : 
The Boy Forty-niners. Everett McNeil. McClure. 
$1.50. [The pictures almost tell the om : 
The , of Arthur. Enid Leigh Hunt. Lippin- 


cott. $2.00. [This importation is unnecessarily 
thick and heavy.] Four other volumes of similar 
ormat are: fie 
Sandy Carmichael. Cutcliffe J. Hyne. Lippincott. 
$2.00. [Dealing with cannibal life.] ’ 
The Secret of the Sandhills. Francis Marlowe. Lip- 
pincott. $2.00. [A tale of pirates.] 
Matthew Strong. Mrs. Francis. Lippincott. 2.00. 


[Mentioned here only as warning that it should 
not be of this series, since it is a novel of varied 
emotion. ] 


Life on the Ocean. George Little. Lippincott. $2.00. 
A volume of personal adventures, full of sea 
yarns. In an introduction, W. Clark Russell 
narrates the history of its republication.] 

Clotilde. Marguerite Bouvet. McClurg. $1.25. 

The Moons of Balbanca. Mrs. M. E. M. Davis. 
Houghton. $1.00. 

The Stroke Oar. Ralph D. Paine. Outing. $1.50. 


[Story of the Yale-Harvard boat race told by an 
athlete, but rurning into deeper water than 
usual. ] 

The ee of Marjory. J. B. Naylor. Clark. 
1.50. 


There are not many children who care 
for quiet stories ; they are drawn to books 
which are crowded with action, and their 
interest in a way is measure of their 
physical need. But, after a lengthy ex- 
amination of so-called juvenile fiction, 
one will readily understand that the cause 
of complaint against most writers for 
young folks is to be found in the almost 
invariable model upon which all plots are 
based, by which all characters are ana- 
lyzed. Vitality is absent, distinctive 
traits are wanting; the text is broadly 
healthy, but not specifically strengthen- 
ing. The average of literary style among 
writers of children’s books is high; the 
average of originality, of permanency, is 
about as low as it can get to be, without 
wholly annihilating our hope for the fu- 
ture. A few that show the most distinct 
merits we give in the above list. Ralph 
Henry Barbour’s Harry’s Island, for ex- 
ample, in its natural description, in its 
reality of incident, is a wholly commend- 
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able piece of work, even tho it tends to 
become too long drawn out, perhaps to 
fulfill its serial use in St. Nicholas Maga- 
zime. There is wholesome fun in its 
pages, but it is only casually amusing 
after all. The New Boy, in which Ar- 
thur Stanwood Pier follows the spirit of 
St. Timothy’s, adheres with almost math- 
ematical precision to all the ethical re- 
quirements, to the athletic demands, to 
the conventional bully and _ self-sacrific- 
ing hero, of a hundred stories of like 
character. The tale is told sincerely, but 
with ever recurrent monotony. Once 
upon a time it used to be the fashion for 
boys to thrill over Cooper; they thrilled 
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over every rustle of twig and every blood- 
curdling yell, but now there are edu- 
cators who believe these old-time vol- 
umes are too long for these busy days, 
and so they would condense the standard 
literature. But with all due deference to 
Rev. Jesse L. Hurlbut, who has thus torn 
asunder the original Leather Stocking 
Tales, we would raise a protest against 
such proceedings. We even look askance 
at the purpose of S. R. Crockett, who in 
his second series of Red Cap Adventures 
attempts to create a wider interest in four 
of the Waverley novels. The latter has 
literary feeling, however, and in a vein 
of genuine enjoyment he links the many 
separate tales which are grouped under 
each novel. The renaissance of Cooper 
and of Scott in child land will occur not 
thru the subterfuge of emendation, but 
when the bugaboo term literature loses 























some of its educational meaning. The 
restless boy to whom contemplation 
means a certain preordained task will 
find recreation in The Boy Forty-Niners ; 
thruout this story Everett McNeil, in 
rough and ready manner, tries to satisfy 
the melodrama instinct in youth; its chief 
virtue is of the unrefined diamond sort, 
its atmosphere suspensive. For the quiet 
girl of ripening sentiment, Enid Leigh 
Hunt has written a long story of English 
life entitled The Advent of Arthur; the 
youthful maturity of the heroine has a 
certain charm; the feeling in the text is 
somewhat personal and the whole is only 
a shade removed from a regular novel. 
A picturesque romanticism which will 
please certain girls on the borderland of 
long dresses fills Marguerite Bouvet’s Clo- 
tilde, which is laid in New Orleans when 
that city was predominantly marked by 
Paris airs and manners. No less pic- 
turesque, but younger in appeal, is the 
Creole background to The Moons of Bal- 
banca; Mrs. M. E. M. Davis’s narrative 
is a skilful blending of social custom and 
clever adventure. The volume is small, 
but varied in interest. 


2 
Books of Locality 


Roy and Ray in Canada. Mary Wright Plummer. 
Holt. 1.75 net. - 
[Romance of Empire Series.] Beckles Will- 

son. Stokes. $2.00. : ; 

The Netherlands. [Romance of Empire Series.) A. D. 
McCormick. Stokes. $2.00. 

Australia. [Romance of Empire Series.] George W. 
Lambert. Stokes. $2.00. } 
Daniel Boone, Backwoodsman. C. H. Forbes-Lindsay. 

Lippincott. $1.50. . 

In Texas with Davy Crockett. Everett McNeil. 
Dutton. $1.50. i 

The — of the Badger. Sidford F. Hamp. Wilde. 
1.50. 

The Young Alaskans. 

1.25. 

Fire, Snow, and Water. Edward S. Ellis. Winston. 
75 cents. 

Other books which may be accounted local in a 
sense are: 

Four Boys on the Mississi; i. E. T. Tomlinson. 
Lothrop, Lee. $1.50. Belonging to Our Own 
Land Series.] 

A Little Heroine of Illinois. Alice. Turner Curtis. 
Lothrop, Lee. $1.25. [Belonging to the Little 
Heroine Series. A, Civil War story.] 

Dave Porter in the Far North. Edward Stratemeyer. 
Lothrop, Lee. $1.25. [The fourth of a series, 
but the author assures us it can stand alone; its 
hero is still in search of a father.] 

the Forest Runners. Joseph A. Altsheler. Appleton. 
$1.50. [Characters here have been used in pre- 
vious stories. Early colonizing days in Kentucky 
have attracted two writers this year. There is no 
doubt that some good remains after reading such 
quasi-historical fiction. One forgets the fiction, 
luckily, and a residue impression of history re- 
_mains.] 

A Venture in 1777. S. Weir Mitchell. meee“ 
[The story was written for the 
Church Home for Children.] 


Miss Mary Wright Plummer continues 
her conversational information in Roy 


Emerson Hough. Harper. 


$1.25. 
enefit of the 
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and Ray in Canada; could we overcome 
our prejudice against artificial informa- 
tional question and response, we would 
welcome the author’s pleasant observa- 
tion ; the map facing the opening page of 
the text is a feature which many pub- 
lishers should note and profit by. Much 
more direct in style, and holding by far 
more romantic color, is Beckles Willson’s 
picturesque history of Canada; plenty of 
action is mingled with fact; the volume 
is handsomely printed and the color 
plates are exceptional. Belonging to the 
same series, and fraught with a similar 
element of adventure, heroism and actu- 
ality are A. D. McCormick’s The Neth- 
erlands and George W. Lambert’s Aus- 
tralia. Evidently C. H. Forbes-Lindsey, 
when he came to write a life of Daniel 
Boone, found his facts so few that fiction 
had to be employed ; considering his limi- 
tations in this respect, he has succeeded 
in presenting a vivid picture of a back- 
woodsman’s life in Kentucky during par- 
lous times. Everett McNeil also ap- 





Copyright, 1908, W. A. Wilde Company. 


‘I COULD NOT THINK WHAT HE WAS DOING 
IT FOR.” 


From ‘Trail of the Badger.” 


proaches his data from the historian’s 
angle. But Jn Texas with Davy Crock- 
ett is a story pure and simple, however 
it may deal with the Texas War of Inde- 
pendence. No doubt there is an educa- 


tional impulse back of Mr. McNeil’s nar- 
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rative; his foreword is indicative of that 
fact. Sidford F. Hamp has written be- 
fore of Western life, and now he takes 
the Colorado border thirty years ago as 
the background for his new story; he 
approaches his subject from actual expe- 
rience; he himself saw the struggle that 
beset the Anglo-Saxon and the Mexican 
when their paths met. Hence the human 
document lends additional value to an 
otherwise conventional sequence of ad- 
ventures. The story is a first person nar- 
rative. Emerson Hough writes of The 
Young Alaskans, and casting his heroes 
in a dory, lands them in a wilderness of 
the North. These men who describe lo- 
cality are not far wrong in the impres- 
sions they give as a whole, and their vis- 
ual sense is almost perfect, but too often 
the story sinks to the plane of a mere 
framework. Take the chapter headings 
of the majority of children’s books; one 
versed in the tendency of juvenile litera- 
ture could faithfully reproduce the plots 
from such slim indications. Mr. Hough’s 
detail, however, is somewhat new. Ed- 
ward S. Ellis’s Fire, Snow and Water 
is a few degrees colder, if possible, deal- 
ing with existence in the Lone Land. No 
amount of criticism can curb this author, 
but we hope the astounding end papers of 
this new volume will make purchasers 
think carefully before committing them- 
selves. 
Js 


Tales of Sea and Land 
An Annapolis Youngster. Lieut..Com. E. L. Beach. 
Penn Pub. Co. 


1.25. 
A U. S.. Midshipman Afloat. Lieut.-Com. Yates 
Stirling, Jr. enn Pub. Co. $1.25. 
A West Point Cadet. Capt. Paul B. Malone. 
Pub. Co. $1.25. _ : 
Adventures at Sea. [Harper’s Young People’s Series.] 
Harper. 60 cents. 
Adventures of Pirates and Sea Rovers. [Harper’s 
Young People Series.] Harper. 60 cents. 
Adventures with Indians. [Harper’s Young People 
Series.] Harper. 60 cents. 
With the Battle Fleet. Franklin Matthews. Huebsch. 


1.50. 
Three Vous Behind the Guns. L. G. T. Century. 


1.§0. 
Fomses Indian Chiefs I Have Known. Maj.-Gen. 


Penn 


. O. Howard. Century. $1.50. 

The Imprisoned Midshipman. Molly Elliot Seawell. 
mes $1.25. « 

From Keel to Kite. Isabel Hornibrook. Lothrop, 


$1.50. 

Ilowever often described, there are 
certain phases of life that repetition can- 
not stale. Lieut.-Com. Edward L. Beach 


Lee. 


has written of An Annapolis Youngster. 
In incident the book is conventional, but 
in point of view it is the real thing, com- 
ing from a real officer. 


Lieut.-Com. 
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Yates Stirling advances further in A 
U. S. Midshipman Afloat. We may yet 
expect volumes to run the whole gamut 
of the naval grade. 4A West Point Cadet 
is publisht, with all the glamor infused 
into it by its author, Captain Malone, of 
the Army. The cover designs of these 
three books are attractive. A varied col- 
lection of Adventures at Sea has been 
issued in one volume; whale hunts, 
wrecks, fires, castaways and the like af- 
ford constant stimulation, as told by 
twelve authors. ‘Following the same 
scheme, one finds in Adventures of 
Pirates and Sea Rovers sufficient bucca- 
neering to while away some exciting mo- 
ments of reading. Howard Pyle knows 
his wolves of the Spanish Main, and 
there are others who give vivid accounts 
of olden time sea rovers. In this series, 
the Indians are not neglected; a good 
spirit of adventure marks each -story; 
there is delightful quaintness, too, seen, 
for instance, in Philip V. Mighel’s For 
Sale: A Warrior. True documents are 
oftenest the best, and no reader will be 
able to resist Franklin Matthews’s ac- 
count, With the Battle Fleet, on its cruise 
to the Far East. The author only went 
as a correspondent for the New York 
Sun; his active participation and his 
fresh descriptive instinct are far above 
the ordinary. Sincerity likewise marks 
Three Years Behind the Guns, descrip- 
tive of the adventures of a “Diddybox,” 
and initialed ‘““L. G. T.” The account is 
autobiographical, and while it might be 
assigned to grown people, it has a dis- 
tinct appeal to readers who have past 
fourteen. It possesses a certain marked 
advantage over Maj.-Gen. O. O. How- 
ard’s Famous Indian Chiefs I Have 
Known in the fact that its style has not 
been tampered with, in order to appeal 
to younger minds. The latter book is 
full of rich possibilities, but its style is 
too matter-of-fact ; perhaps bluntness best 
suits an army author, but we believe the 
defect is largely due to the simplifying 
process. The very excellent author of 
“Little Jarvis,” whose life on the “Con- 
stellation” has given so much pleasure to 
young folks, has written The Imprisoned 
Midshipman, a tale of Tripoli in the first 
vears of the nineteenth century. It is 
full of stirring patriotism, and _ will 
interest old and young alike. James B. 
Connolly has written largely of Glouces- 











ter folks; his tales of the Massachusetts 
coast have much in them of direct appeal 
to older boys. Isabel Hornibrook has 
also publisht a long story of Gloucester 
which she calls From Keel to Kite, 
chronicling the ambition of a young hero 
who would become a naval architect. In 
five hundred pages there is much salt air 
and many adventures, vouched for by 
real skippers and real captains. 


Js 


The Perennial Series 


Rover, the Farm Dog. Lily F. Wesselhoeft. Little, 
Brown. $1.25. 

Sidney at College. 
1.50. 

Helen Grant, Graduate. 
thron, Lee. 1.25. 


Anna Chapin Ray. Little, Brown. 


Amanda M. Douglas. Lo- 
[The sixth of a series. Her 
intellectual development is astounding, and we 
are assured she will come again next year. Such 
a heroine needs to be winning to live down the 
illustrations of Amy Brooks.] 


Mary Ware: The Little Colonel’s Chum. Annie Fel- 
lows Johnston. L. C. Page. $1.50. [The tenth 
of a series. The author is a slave to her 


Since she married off the 
Mrs, John- 


juvenile audience. 
keroine, she must now fill up gaps. 
ston’s pen is facile. ] 

Six Girls Growing Older. Marion Ames Taggart. W. 

A. Wilde. $1.50. [The third of a series. A 

healthy spirit pervades this book which ends just 

rine for a romance. The author approaches Miss 

Alcott in the sweetness and healthy sentiment of 

her characters. ] 

Wide Awake Girls. Katharine Ruth Ellis. Lit- 

tle, Brown. $1.50. [This is the birth of a new 

series. The heroine first meets her friends thru 

a letter in a magazine, and afterwards visits 

them in Wisconsin, Oregon, and Germany. The 

idea is unique and the narrative—it is devoid 
of much plot—is pleasing.] 

Little Sister Prue. Amy Brooks. Lothrop, Lee. 

{With ungraceful illustrations by the au- 

The heroine having appeared in one series, 
“The Randy Books,” transfers her allegiance to 
a new one. The interest is mild, with a vein of 
humor in the dialogue which is largely dialect. 
Miss Brooks is prolific and will take Prue to 
school next year.] 

Dorothy Dainty’s Gay Times. Amy Brooks. Lothrop, 

e. $1.00. [The seventh of a series. The 
story is feeble, but the action is better than that 
displayed in the pictures. ] 

Wee Winkles at the Mountains. Gabrielle E. Jack- 
son. Harper. $1.25. [This little hero and 
heroine are slowly approaching ten, and it is 
their fourth appearance in a book. Mrs. Jack- 
son has succumbed to the temptation, and she 
promises on her last page to do so again next 

_ year. The characters have “just fun.’’} 

Little Ned Happy and Flora. Gertrude Smith. 
Harper. $1.30 net. [Printed in large type, with 
wry colored pictures. The text is simple and 
full of sweet, mild action for baby minds.] 

The Browns at Mt. “Pansy.” Lothrop, 
Lee. $1.50. 


Those who write stories for children 
seem to meet success largely thru per- 
sistency along certain lines. They con- 
coct variations of the same theme, not at- 
tempting to freshen juvenile imagination 
by spontaneousness and novelty, but 


The 


Hermon. 


seeking only to tickle the taste until it is 
These authors, with their pub- 


sated. 
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lishers, succeed in one thing—they esta’- 
lish an advertising “trademark” which is 
a monetary asset. The yearly repetition 
of “series’’ points to popularity, but not 
to originality. We might almost say: 
Show me your author, and I'll tell you 
the story. 

Lily F. Wesselhoeft is known by her 
accounts of nature and animals. She has 
written dog stories before, and her farm 
hero, Rover, is simply a country cousin 
of Jack, the Fire Dog. Kindness is the 
motive behind the adventures in this 


book. Sidney at College continues the 
life of a heroine which has been thus far 
recorded in three other volumes by Anna 





FROM KENNERLEY’S “PRINCE BABILLON.” 


Chapin Ray. Vassar is the background, 
and a slight extension of the bounds 
would make such a story like the conven- 
tional novel. 

In fact, there is so little to be said for 
or against these books that a record only 
is sufficient as a guide. They are all 
smoothly written and very much alike, 
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Useful Books 
A Child’s Guide to Pictures. Charles H. Caffin. 
1.25 net 


Baker & Taylor. . 
The Wonder Book of Light. Edwin J. Houston. 


Stokes. $1.50 net. 


Photography for Young People. Tudor Jenks. Stokes. 


Sevhers, Jolie Book for Boys. Joseph H. Adams. 
Harper. $1.75. 

Animals of the World. Tudor Jenks and Charles R. 
Knight. Stokes. $2.00 net. 

The Eleanor Smith Music Course. 
can Book Co. 
cents. 

Aiken’s Music Course. [1 
Co. 50 cents. 

How to Understand Electrical Work. 
and J. P. Baker. Harper. $1.75. [Electricity 
as applied to daily life. A good feature is the 
inclusion of a dictionary of electrical terms. ] 

How It Is Done, or the Victories of the Engineer. 
Archibald William Nelson. $1.25. [Dealing with 
the construction of bridges, railways and canals. ] 
No manual has appeared in years that 

proves such good reading as Charles H. 

Caffin’s A Child’s Guide to Pictures; the 

style is not dry, the theories are not ob- 

trusive ; the viewpoint is.wholly practical 
and entertaining. Tho intended for 
teachers, librarians and parents, this 
book could be read aloud to girls. and 
boys who have past fourteen years, and 
if sympathetically explained would bear 
excellent results. The theory of light is 
wonderful, and should possess fascina- 
tion for the inquiring youthful scientist. 
Dr. Houston’s book is full of informa- 
tion, which is reinforced by illustrations 
and diagrams, It is a logical progression 
from light to photography, and no one is 
better suited than Mr. Tudor Jenks to 
describe the varied uses to which a cam- 
era might be put. The amateur will wel- 
come such a manual. Joseph H. Adams, 
when he wrote Harper’s Outdoor Book 
for Boys, imposed upon himself the task 
of producing a companion volume dedi- 
cated to indoors; such is the new book, 
replete with suggestions concerning car- 
pentry, wood-carving, metal work, book- 
binding and the like. To be able to ac- 
complish all outlined in this fat handy 
guide would turn a novice into a master 
craftsman. It is very evident that the 
publishers of Animals of the World 
thought of this book after they had pur- 
chased the forty color plates; the text is 
concise, and the introduction by Mr. 

Jenks outlines the evolutionary interest 

attached to a study of natural history. 

The music courses mentioned in the list 

above contain some excellently graded 

songs, many of them far above the aver- 
age in quality of melody.. A collection 


[4 vols.] Ameri- 
25 cents, 30 cents, 40 cents, 50 


American Book 


W. H. Onken 


vol.] 
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of this character should be examined 
carefully before purchasing. In appear- 
ance the books suggest school use. 

And here I am brought to a sudden 
halt; with the editor it is not time so 
much as space that counts; therefore the 
following supplementary list must suffice 
to group together a few volumes which 
have excellencies of VATYNE degrees. 


Historical 


Letters from Colonial Children. Eva March Tappan. 
Houghton. $1.50. [History written from the 
maturing child’s standpoint; the temperament 1s 
well maintained.] 

American Hero Stories [1492-1865]. Eva March Tap- 
pan. Houghton. $1.50. [A conscientiously 
written narrative, more on the conventional his- 
torical model. The illustrations are of interest.] 

New Little American Cousins. Mary Hazelton Wade. 
Wilde. $1.00. [A simple discussion of our terri- 
torial expansion. = = 

The Lincoln Centennary is responsible in part for 
Abraham Lincoln: The Boy and the Man. James 
Morgan. Macmillan. $1.50 net. [The more 
biography we have of this style, the better. Mr. 
Morgan has a dignified and human way of pre- 
senting his subject.] - : 

The Story-Life of Abraham Lincoln. Wayne Whip- 
ple. Winston. $1.75 net. [A mixture of narra- 
tive and compilation; a use of the authentic and 
the trivial, with copious illustrations. ] 

The Toy Shop. Margarita Spalding Gerry. Harper. 
50 cents. [One of the numerous fictions that 
have sprung up around the personality of Lin- 


coln.] 
& 
Biographical 
Juan Ponce de Leon. F. A. Ober. Harper. $1.00 net 
The Cabots. F. A. Ober. Harper. $1.00 net. 

Lives of Our Presidents. Ed. by J. L. Hurlbut. 
Winston. 75 cents [Largely repeated in— 
Stories of Great Americans. d. by J. L. Hurlbut. 

inston. 75 cents. [Superficial.] 


Story-Lives of Great Musicians. F. J. Rowbotham. 
Stokes. $1.50. [Of interest to young players. ] 


a 
A Few Old Favorites 


Louisa M. Alcott. Little, 


rown. $1.50. 
A Garland for Girls. Louisa M. Alcott. Little, 
Brown. 1.50. 

Proverb Stories. Louisa M. Alcott. Little, Brown. 
1.50. 
Silver Pitchers. 
$1.50. 


Spinning-wheel Stories. 


Louisa M. Alcott. 
& 


Some Fun 


When Mother Lets Us Cook. Constance Johnson. 
Moffat, Yard. 75 cents. [An appetizing book. | 
Home ts.” (Eoncis Bertha Johnston. Jacobs. 50 


Little, Brown. 


cents. ees | 

The Hole Book. eter Newell. Harper. $1.25. 
[Very clever and unique of its kind in pictures 
and idea.] 


Tho other stories stare at us from the 
shelves, we needs must stop. 


Any of the books reviewed or advertised in 
this number will be sent by THE INDE- 
ENDENT on receipt of price. 









































HEADBAND FROM KNICKERBOCKER’S “HISTORY OF NEW YORK.” 


The Grolier Club 


BY IRA H. BRAINERD 


[Mr. 
A Memorial.” 


N his entertaining and somewhat 
| whimsical “Book Fancier” Fitzger- 
ald (Percy, not Omar) says that “in 
the last century there flourished—if the 
term be not too extravagant—a book 
hunter named Wilson.” Wilson surely 
flourished, for he bought and rescued for 
twopence the copy of Dame Juliana 
Berner’s ““Treatysse of Fysshinge,” that 
now finally is lodged at an expense of 
three hundred and seventy pounds in the 
library at Windsor Castle. 

In the latter part of the Nineteenth 
Century there flourished in New York, 
and now, in the Twentieth, still continues 
to flourish—‘“if the term be not too ex- 
travagant”—The Grolier Club. It was 
organized in 1884 for the purpose broadly 
indicated in adopting its name from Jean 
Grolier de Servier. A marvelously apt 
choice of a name was this, for Grolier had 
taste and means and opportunity to be a 
princely example to all encouragers of 
art, ta those who take delight in any of 
its many forms. He was a man of affairs 
and did good service for France as am- 
bassador at the court of Rome in the pon- 
tificate of Clement VII; the Rome and 
France of the Renaissance were his, and 
he was a potent factor in it. “His list of 





Brainerd is a member of the Grolier Club and author of “Edwin Davies French: 
He is a lawyer in active practice in New York City.—Ep1rTor.] 


friends and acquaintances began with 
kings and popes and ended with artisans 
and toilers.” Literature, printing, bind- 
ing—books, in short, were his especial 
delight and care. 

So in taking the name of Grolier for 
the new club the founders bravely fixed 
their standard and desire, which they set 
forth in the constitution and later ampli- 
fied, declaring— 


“Its object shall be the literary study’ and 
promotion of the arts pertaining to the pro- 
duction of books, including the occasional pub- 
lication of books designed to illustrate, pro- 
mote and encourage those arts; and the ac- 
quisition, furnishing and maintenance of a 
suitable club building for the safe-keeping of 
its property, wherein meetings, lectures and 
exhibitions shall take place from time to time, 
likewise designed to illustrate, promote and 
encourage those arts and suitable for the pur 
poses of the Club.” 


Its nine founders, Messrs. William L. 
Andrews, Theodore L. DeVinne, A. W. 
Drake, Albert Gallup, Robert Hoe, Jr., 
Brayton Ives, Samuel W. Marvin, Ed- 
ward S. Mead and Arthur B. Turnure, 
hardly could have foreseen that in little 
more than a year they would number a 
hundred and twenty kindred spirits, rep- 
resenting both sides of the ocean. The 
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GROLIER CLUB HOUSE, 
29 East Thirty-second street. 


original membership limit was 200, in- 
cluding both resident and nonresident. It 
was shortly increased to 250 resident, and 
nonresident at the discretion of the Coun- 
cil. 

Its first exhibition, May, 1884, was a 
group of representative etchings by forty 
masters, loaned by the Club members; 
over 600 visitors attended it. This was 
the Grolier’s introduction to the public. 

Its first publication, in January, 1885, 
“A Decree of Starre Chamber, Concern- 
ing Printing,” was equally promising, and 
was welcomed as equal to anything pro- 
duced by the presses of England or 
France. The first active year of the club 
saw also the publication of the “Rubai- 
yat,” little more than a pamphlet, exqui- 
sitely printed on Japan paper and having 
a delicate decorated cover. Probably next 


to Fitzgerald’s first issue, this is 
the most sought edition of the 
philosopher of happy resigna- 
tion. 

Its Madisan avenue quarters 
became smaller and smaller for 
its needs as the Grolier grew in 
numbers and gathered the fur- 
nishings of club comfort. Even 
when pursuing and encourag- 
ing the arts, and in a good 
cause, one asks for comfort and 
room. The Grolier found them 
at 29 East Thirty-second street, 
its present home, where it 
moved in the fall of 1889, pur- 
chasing the property and leav- 
ing on it a mortgage now long 
since paid off and burned one 
joyful night and its ashes in- 
urned in a glass bulb, mounted 
on ebony and standing on the 
exhibition room mantel, a wit- 
ness forever of Grolier prosper- 
ity and honor. 

Here, with ampler, better 
room, the club has been able to 
enjoy, and to have its friends 
enjoy, its increasing collections 
of books, engravings, etchings 
and kindred things associated 
with literature and dear to the 
collector and the lover of art, 
tho now a house as large again 
would not be too great for their 
proper disposal. 

The glory of the Grolier Club is its 
library. It has indeed been blest with 
fairy godmothers in this respect. Mem- 
bers have not only presented it with 
books, but have sought books to present. 
Specimens of different presses of all ages 
are here, the Aldines and Jenson, the El- 
zevirs and Strawberry Hill, and bindings 
of every leather known to the tanner, of 
silk and of metal— 

The catenati with their chains, 

Le Gascon’s fairy filmy grace, 
And books in which poor Roger Payne’s 
Square solid handiwork we trace. 

The Grolier cases have such an array 
of book bindings as one could not easily 
find together for comparison. Styles and 
materials change with the centuries. The 
formidable folio in its old English calf 
or stamped pigskin had and has its use— 
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and so has the embroidered or tortoise 
shell or ivory bound New Testament or 
Prayer Book ; and so, too, the tiny, bound 
volumes (the word is a good one), vary- 
ing from five-eighths of an inch high to 
two and one-half inches, of which Mr. S. 
P. Avery presented the Club with a col- 
lection numbering 150 or more, many of 
them most minutely and elaborately dec- 
orated. Contrasting with these, as Gulli- 
ver to the Lilliputians, we find Mr. Bish- 
op’s monumental work on Jade, books 
impressive enough to contain the Edicts 
of Fate. Illuminated manuscripts on 
vellum are to be seen, the handiwork of 
the cowled artists of the early centuries, 
and some rare first editions of later but 
still old times. A first edition of a Yeats 
or a Barrie is one thing; a first edition of 
“Paradise Lost” is quite another, coming 
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have tried him and found him not want- 
ing. 
Sruly all these books have their use 
and their inspiration, yet they are numer- 
ically but a small part of the full 11,000 
volumes, mostly, in English, French and 
Italian, of bibliographies, essays, his- 
tories, biographies, books of anecdote 


and treatises— many choicely _ illus- 
trated, some depending on the life 
of text alone—all bearing on the 
arts connected with the manufacture 


of books, paper making, etching, print- 
ing, illustrating or binding—an addenda 
to a recent year-book notes, the Club’s 
possession of 400 volumes and over on 
this last subject. The library is probably 
the largest and finest of this sort in the 
world, outside the great national libraries 
of France and England, and it is placed 
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down, a sort of legacy to our time from 
Milton’s own, and perhaps having past 
thru his own hands—one gets a little 
nearer to the’ man, and the long years 


freely at the service of any one respon- 
sibly introduced. 

But while this notable library has 
grown by leaps and bounds, a fine collec¢- 
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tion of etchings, engravings and other 
prints has been gradually formed, a few 
only of nearly 3,000 hang on walls too 
scant. 

Whist night, Thursday night, better 
than any other, probably shows the Club 
under Dr. Sam Johnson’s definition, “an 
assembly of good fellows meeting under 
certain conditions.” Yet there is a sin- 
gular democracy in the Grolier atmos- 
phere, especially when the members gath- 
er in the Tapperij. This is such a Dutch 
room as none but an alert New Yorker 
could gather the features to compose it. 


that no one not wearing klompen be al- 
lowed there, but no such rule exists. 
The odd sixty different exhibitions of 
books and the related arts, given by the 
Grolier Club in its admirable gallery have 
unquestionably done much to gratify and 
encourage the taste for the best products 
of the printing press. The exhibitions 
run from three weeks to two months 
varying in this respect with the general 
popularity of the subject and the urgency 
of other club enterprise. Cards of ad- 
mission are sent by the members to their 
friends, and any one interested may with- 

















GROLIER CLUB GALLERY. 


Long clays and short hang at the wall, 
and so does an old Dutch clock with long 
pendulum leisurely swinging away the 
hours. A jar of tobacco, not Dutch, is on 
the low table, cheese and biscuits are in 
yet other jars on yet other squat, sturdy 
tables. Old coppers and mugs are in evi- 
dence, and the head of a keg smiles wel- 
come from the corner by the fireplace, 
but that’s a sad joke, for the keg has no 
other head, and a two-headed keg is the 
only keg for real life, they say. At one 
side rests an age-darkened violin, silent 
to him that hath no music in his soul. A 
wattled ventilator and a sanded floor add 
to the illusion. It has been suggested 


out much difficulty obtain a card from the 
genial and alert curator, Mr. J. L. Mor- 
ton, or by addressing the committee of 
arrangements. 

It is no doubt true that these invaluabie 
loan collections exhibited come largely 
from the private collections of the mem- 
bers, and one wonders on the one hand 
how the Old World can bear the heavy 
draft made by American connoisseurs on 
its historic and contemporary art re- 
sources, and. on the other hand one is 
happily surprised at the art produced in 
America by early engravers, the great 
number and beauty of the engraved or 
etched portraits of Lincoln, Franklin, 
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and Washington, and at the picturesque 
features of historic old New York, or, 
again, at the collection of early printed 
books relating to America, dating back 
to the days of Columbus and often Boe 
quaint allegorical title pages and copper 
plate maps and pictures of the aborigines 
quite as true as the medieval German and 
Dutch notion of the lion or rhinoce- 
ros; and those books seen at the Gro- 
lier—we refer to bygone exhibitions— 
were but a fragment after all, for Mr. 
Church’s great bibliography of early 
Americana is contained in five reference 
volumes. One wonders, too, at the ar- 
ray of missals and silver bindings, the 
jeweled book covers, the first editions of 
One Hundred Books famous in English 
Literature, a list made up by much con- 
sultation and pronounced representative 
by so sound a scholar as the late Prof. 
Norton, so representative it was that the 
lecturer of the evening when the exhibi- 
tion was opened declared he had read all 
but two; he conscientiously confest that 
it might be three, for tho he had read 
most of it, he had not read all of John- 
son’s Dictionarv. The beginning of the 
100 list was “The Canterbury Tales”; it 
ended with Whittier’s “Snow Bound.” 
Japanese prints, engravings or etchings 
by Whistler, Rembrandt, Meryon, Sey- 
mour Hayden, Faithorne, Durand and 
others, have been shown, each forming 
a notable collection. 

During the month of December and 
for some days in January there is an ex- 
hibition of engraved portraits of John 
Milton and early editions of his works, 
in all their range, from “Paradise Lost” 
to “Letters of State,” chiefly the result 
of years of research and collection by 
Mr. Beverly Chew. It will be remem- 
bered that in the past year Christ 
Church College, at Cambridge, in the 
tercentenary. celebration of Milton’s 
birth, was proud to place on view one 
hundred and eighty engraved portraits 
of the poet. The Grolier Club takes 
some satisfaction in the fact that it is 
able to exhibit three hundred and twenty- 
five, forty of them being by American 
engravers. 

In January the long series of publica- 
tions of the club will be exhibited in cele- 
bration of its twenty-fifth anniversary, 
for the club feels that it may be justified 
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in a review. In March an exhibition wil! 
be given of Barye bronzes, the most com- 
plete group of the beautiful and varied 
work of the best of animal sculptors that 
has ever been shown in America. Final- 
ly, in April and May will be an exhibi- 
tion in which the club will take a peculiar 
interest; it will contain practically the 
entire engraved work of the late Edwin 
Davis French, numbering about three 
hundred and fifty copper plates. Mr. 
French was a member of the Grolier 
Club, and did much of his engraving, not 
only of book plates, but of more general 
work, for different members of it. 

‘Well known as the Grolier is in 
and about New York City by reason of 
its long series of fine exhibitions and its 
pleasant club-house, it is,of course, more 
lastingly known and wider for the publi- 
cations it has issued in a continuous 
series, averaging two each year, of books 
superb in their workmanship and exam- 
ples of the finest of the printer’s art, and 
of marked distinction in their matter. 

For the greater part, the publications 
of the club are directly associated in sub- 
ject matter with its aims, and in their 
make-up, paper, printing, illustrations 
and binding they are intended to show 
the highest of skill embodying refine- 
ment. Paper is chosen with extreme 
care as to shade, weight, texture, dura- 
bility, and generally it is especially made 
and bears the name Grolier or the club 
seal as a watermark; the type is chosen 
with the same aim to fitness, and some 
new type faces have been introduced by 
the club. Usually the books are in case 
bindings of paper or cloth boards, appro- 
priate and artistic, for many members 
prefer special bindings, more or less cost- 
ly, and each book is sent out sheathed in 
a slip case to protect it from the dust that 
flieth by day and night. The books are 
issued in editions limited in number to 
the club membership, which, as a rule, 
very promptly subscribes for the entire 
issue. 

Some few of these books have been 
reprints, as were the “Areopagitica,” 
with its sympathetic and scholarly intro- 
duction by Mr. Lowell, and the facsimile 
reprint of the “Laws and Acts of New 
York Printed and Sold by William Brad- 
ford.” These assuredly were two books 
that a literary or hook club in New York 
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might well reproduce. Another, equally 
pertinent, was “Knickerbocker’s History 
of New York,” printed from the manu- 
script, with corrections by Irving not 
otherwise publisht, and illustrated with 
drawings by Boughton, Drake and Pyle, 
and also with etchings by Eno and 
Raubicheck. The club takes as much 
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the Grolier to restore the text and ade- 
quately translate it, adding notes and 
introduction. The restoration of the 
text required a careful collation of the 
manuscript copies in the chief English 
libraries, and the editorial matter de- 
manded historical and antiquarian talent 
of a high order, and always a proper 


BOCCACCIO’S “LIFE OF DANTE.” 


pride in its edition of Bury’s “Philo- 
biblon” as in any of its books. The Bury. 
may illustrate in thoroness and selection 
the purpose and achievement of a book 


club worthy of life and regard. This 
bible of the bibliophile had been for 
many years practically out of print. Pro- 
fessor West, of Princeton, undertook for 


translation must be a translation, a repro- 
duction of the spirit and meaning of the 
text, and the manufacture—but there 
stand the books themselves, with Bury’s 
seal stamped in gold on the vellum cov- 
ers. A reproduction of the cover of 
one of the choicest of Grolier publica- 
tions—a sort of embodiment of the spirit 
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of the Renaissance—is given here, the 
complete translation of Boccaccio’s “Life 
of Dante,” the design based on the curi- 
ous dream of Dante’s mother, where- 
in she likens him to a peacock hav- 
ing angelic plumage and an hundred 
eyes. 

Original books of some little impor- 
tance, particularly of the bibliographic 
sort, are among the half hundred regular 
publications. by the club. A volume is 
devoted to the Charles Whittinghams, 
printers of the famous Pickering books, 
and another to the eminent French biblio- 
phile, Count Hoym. An invaluable work 
is “Title Pages as Seen by a Printer,” by 
Mr. De Vinne. The book is illustrated 
by many facsimiles of title pages, given 
for their historic interest as well as to 
emphasize the praise or censure of the 
master printer of America—shall we not 
say, of the world? Catalogs or ‘check 
lists have been issued of the engraved 
portraits of Franklin and Washington, 
and of the works of engravers and etch- 
ers, illustrated with fine reproductions of 
scarcer and more significant portraits 
and plates. Two invaluable bibliog- 
raphies, compiled by members of the 
club, and very largely from their own 
libraries, have been issued. The first, 
“A Catalogue of the Original and Early 
Editions of Some of the Poetical and 
Prose Works of English Writers, from 
Langland to Wither”; the second cover- 
ing the period from Wither to Prior. 
The amount of labor involved in these 
annotated bibliographies, and their use- 


fulness, it is hard to measure. In con- 
trast with these, the club has issued two 
bronze medallion portraits, one of Lowell 
and one of Hawthorne, and an etching 
by Leopold Fleming of Aldus, ‘in his 
printing house, showing Grolier some 
bookbindings. The original painting on 
which this etching is based is the central 
feature in the club’s gallery.. Generally 
the club’s exhibitions have been accom- 
panied by catalogs, each in a modest way 
a careful bibliography or check list, and 
usually accompanied by a prefatory note, 
biographical or critical, from the hand 
of an authority. 

The Grolier signalizes its first quarter 
century by issuing a book on which the 
publication committee has been active for 
several years. The members were re- 
quested each to nominate an American 
book on which he would like the club to 
expend its greatest care. No suggestions 
were made in this request. A consider- 
able majority of the responses called for 
a Grolier edition of Hawthorne’s “Scar- 
let Letter.” The late George H. Bough- 
ton, a member, was selected as the illus- 
trator, and, shortly before his death, he 
finished the illustrations. These were to 
be printed in color, and Mr. Hoe was en- 
trusted with the duty of seeing this prop- 
erly done. Taking the best of the French 
printers, he instituted a series of experi- 
ments in intaglio printing, reaching, it is 
thought, the best possible results in color 
work; and now, after some years of 
labor upon it, the volume is issued this 
month. 





December Is Here 
BY HARRY COWELL 


“See, December is here!” 


Wail the wind and the rain. 
“Ah, the winter so drear!” 

Trees, a-shiver, complain. 
Lo, the doom of the Year!” 

Writes the frost on the pane. 


“But His birthday’s anear!” 
Beams His own star aglow. 
“Tis the season of cheer!” 
Such the song of the snow. 
“Leaves will soon reappear !” 
Thus a sweet voice and low. 
San Francisco, Car. 

















General Philip H. Sheridan 


BY GENERAL HORACE PORTER 


{The following eulogy cf General Sheridan is from the oration delivered by General 
Porter on the occasion of the unveiling at Washington, on Novembcr 25th, of the heroic 


equestrian statue by Mr. Borglum. 


General Porter was with General Sheridan during his 


campaigns with the Army of the Cumberland and the Army of the Potomac, and no one can 


more justly measure the genius of our unequaled cavalry leader. 


General Porter’s own dis- 


tinguished diplomatic experience as United States Ambassador at Paris, and as the author 
of military histories gives weight to his eulogy of his commarder.—Eprror.] 


saw the light in Albany, N. Y., 

the 6th of March, 1831. The next 
year he was taken by his parents to Perry 
County, Ohio, where he passed his boy- 
hood’s life. It is not the purpose at 
this time to recite his biography; the 
American people know it all by heart. 
The salient incidents only of his remark- 
able career will be referred to for the 
purpose of illustrating the distinguishing 
traits of his character. Sheridan attend- 
ed the village school and attained the 
groundwork of a practical education. 
His sympathetic nature, manly traits and 
sound judgment rendered him popular 
with his comrades, and their confidence 
in his fairness was often manifested by 
their appeals to him to decide disputes 
that occurred among them. 

Ambitious to support himself and not 
be a burden to his parents, he obtained a 
position in a country store, at the youth- 
ful age of fourteen, receiving for his 
services the not very munificent compen- 
sation of twenty-five dollars a year and 
board. Within a twelvemonth he had 
become so useful that his pay was in- 
creased to sixty dollars. Before the end 
of the year he was engaged in a store as 
bookkeeper. As all transactions then 
were conducted on the credit system, his 
duties were arduous and required great 
skill as an accountant. 

When the Mexican War broke out he 
read with deep interest the accounts of 
our victories, and became fired with am- 
bition to enter upon a military career. 
The Congressman from his district was 
accustomed to visit the store, and he had 
become so favorably imprest with the 
character and intelligence of the boy that 
he willingly granted his request for an 
appointment to West Point, and young 
Sheridan, having past the required exam- 
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ination satisfactorily, entered the mili- 
tary academy as a cadet in the year 
1848, and gained steadily each year in 
the order of merit. After having been 
three years in the academy, an incident 
occurred, as a consequence of his sensi- 
tive nature and a spirit that could not 
brook offense, which came very near put- 
ting an end to his military career and de- 
priving the country later of his inesti- 
mable services. A cadet sergeant having 
spoken to him in a manner that Sheridan 
deemed offensive and uncalled for, he 
threatened him with his bayonet, and 
when they met afterward, attacked him 
in a fisticuff which was stopped by an 
officer appearing on the scene. His con- 
duct was deemed a serious breach of dis- 
cipline, punishable by dismissal, but on 
account of his previous good conduct, 
this sentence was commuted to suspen- 
sion for a year. During this interval 
Cadet Sheridan returned home. His old 
employer was glad to re-engage him as 
bookkeeper, and he was able to support 
himself by this occupation until he re- 
turned to the academy the next year. In 
1853 he graduated No. 35 in a class of 
fifty-two members, numbering among 
them the subsequent distinguished gen- 
erals McPherson, Schofield, Sill and 
Hood. Soon after receiving his com- 
mission in the army he was assigned to 
active duty on the Pacific Coast, in cam- 
paigns against the hostile Indians, and 
when the serious war began in Oregon in 
1856. Sheridan was chosen to lead an 
expedition for the relief of a block house 
on the Columbia River. Landing on the 
north side, he found the Indians in over- 
whelming force, and, after some skir- 
mishing, in which a ball grazed his nose, 
he found that a successful front attack 
would be impossible, and he decided to 
make a bold effort to turn their position. 
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It was extremely hazardous, but his only 
choice was between such an attempt and 
the abandonment of the whites who had 
taken refuge in the block house, who 
would fall a prey to the hostiles and be 
subjected to the worst forms of Indian 
barbarities. Sheridan quietly withdrew, 
put his men on a large bateau he had 
brought with him, transferred them to 
the south bank, the movement being con- 
cealed by a wooded island, and towed the 
boat with great difficulty up the rapids 
to a point nearly opposite the block 
house. There he was joined by the por- 
tion of his force that he had ordered to 
march quietly along the south bank. He 
ferried them across, rescued the whites 
in the block house, and held his ground 
until reinforcements arrived. 

General Wool, commanding the de- 
partment, commended Sheridan highly 
for his conduct, and General Scott, com- 
manding the army, in a general order, 
complimented him by saying: “Second 
Lieutenant Philip H. Sheridan, Fourth 
Infantry, is specially mentioned for his 
gallantry.” This exploit is mentioned as 
peculiarly illustrative at that early date 


‘of Sheridan’s chief military character- 


istics. The boldness, promptness of deci- 
sion and intrepid courage displayed in 
this little expedition are the same qual- 
ities that later in a broader field gained 
him his marvelous successes. 

When, the Civil War broke out Sher- 
idan was transferred to the East, and 
General Halleck, commanding in Mis- 
souri, wanting an officer of unceasing 
energy, of unimpeachable integrity, fa- 
miliarity with bookkeeping, and skilled 
in accounting, made him his auditor of 
accounts, which then were hopelessly tan- 
gled, and afterward quartermaster and 
commissary. Sheridan systematized the 
methods of those departments, and in this 
performed a valuable service, for which 
he was highly commended. He was, 
however, constantly yearning to serve 
actively with troops, and in April, 1862, 
he succeeded in being ordered to join the 
army in the field. This he always re- 
garded as the turning point in his mili- 
tary career. He was first assigned as a 
member of the staff of General Halleck, 
whose headquarters were then at Pitts- 
burg Landing. His reputation for sol- 
dierly qualities soon made him well 


known to his superior officers, and upon 
their recommendation, he was appointed 
colonel of the Second Michigan Cavalry 
by the Governor of that State. On June 
11th he commanded a brigade consisting 
of his own and one other cavalry regi- 
ment. He was kept in the advance, and 
was expected to inform himself fully of 
all the enemy’s movements. Such a 
difficult service could not have been in- 
trusted to better hands. Sheridan devel- 
oped characteristics at this time which 
became conspicuous in all his after cam- 
paigns. He secured trustworthy scouts 
and guides, and demonstrated his love 
for maps. There being no maps in ex- 
istence of any value, he set to work to 
construct them, and the knowledge thus 
attained stood him in good stead when 
he had to make sudden and rapid move- 
ments in the enemy’s country. It be- 
came a common saying in the army that 
when Sheridan took a nap in the after- 
noon in camp he always went to sleep 
with a map in his hand. On the Ist of 
July, while Sheridan was at Booneville. 
with less than 1,000 men, the enemy at- 
tacked him with a force of about 5,000. 
Sheridan had the choice of giving battle 
and making the best fight he could or 
retreating suddenly, abandoning his 
camp and stores, and giving up this im- 
portant position to the enemy. He 
promptly decided to fight, believing, as 
usual, that “boldness, not caution, wins.” 
He promptly made the best disposition 
of the greater part of his force, and sent 
the rest around the enemy’s left flank by 
a circuitous wood road, with the exist- 
ence of which he had become familiar 
when map-making, with directions to 
attack the enemy’s rear, not waiting to 
deploy, but to charge in column and 
make a sudden and bold assault.. This 
was so well planned and executed that 
it was made simultaneously with the at- 
tack.in front. A locomotive had arrived 
at the railway station, and he ordered 
the whistle to be sounded and the men 
to cheer lustily, so as to give the im- 
pression of the arrival of reinforcements. 
The enemy, finding himself struck in 
front and rear, and not knowing the real 
weakness of the opposing force, broke 
and made a precipitate retreat. Sher- 
idan had gained a complete victory. 
Tho a minor battle, the ability, skill and 
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courage displayed by the commander He was made a brigadier-general of 
brought him into great prominence, and volunteers, his commission dating from 
five general officers united in a strong the day of his victory at Booneville. 

recommendation for his promotion, ad- Sheridan was soon after transferred to 
drest to General Halleck, saying: “The the Army of the Ohio, then in Kentucky, 




















THE GUTZON BORGLUM STATUE OF GENERAL SHERIDAN, 
Unveiled at Washington, D. C., on November 25, 1908. 








undersigned respectfully beg that you and put in command of a division. At 
will obtain the promotion of Sheridan. the successful battle of Perryville his 
He is worth his weight in gold.” command held an advanced position, and 
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his gallantry was conspicuous thruout. 
When the enemy had driven McCook’s 
corps back and were pressing upon our 
exposed left flank, Sheridan with Mitch- 
ell arrested the tide, drove them back 
thru Perryville, and re-establisht the 
broken line. 

Two months later, in the sanguinary 
Battle of Stone River, fought by the 
Army of the Cumberland, under Rose- 
crans, Sheridan’s division at times bore 
the brunt of the fighting. The enemy 
attacked in front and flank, division after 
‘division was driven back by superior 
numbers; when Sheridan was reached 
the fate of the day seemed to be in his 
hands. He resisted vigorously, then ad- 
vanced, and by a supreme effort drove 
the opposing force back, changed front 
in face of the enemy, held in check vastly 
superior numbers, and retired only at the 
point of the bayonet. This persistent and 
desperate fighting enabled Rosecrans to 
re-establish his line of battle and save 
the day. Sheridan lost all of his four 
brigade commanders, many colonels and 
battery commanders, and 1,633 men, 


nearly 40 per cent. of his command. 


Rosecrans complimented him personally 
on the field, and recommended him for a 
major-generalship of volunteers, which 
he received. 

In June, 1863, the Army of the Cum- 
berland advanced against Bragg’s army, 
and Sheridan’s division was frequently 
in the lead. 

When it became important to reach the 
rear of the enemy’s columns, which had 
crossed the Elk River, finding that 
stream swollen to an immense volume of 
water, running with the swiftness of a 
mill race, and unfordable by means of 
the ordinary methods, Sheridan, with 
his usual ingenuity and quickness of 
thought, ordered the men of his division 
to secure their ammunition by putting 
their cartridge boxes on their shoulders, 
close up and form a compact mass by 
those in rear placing their arms around 
those in front, and in this formation 
plunge into the stream. By this means 
they successfully resisted the force of 
the flood and promptly secured the cov- 
eted position on the other side. In bridg- 
ing the Tennessee River and pursuing 
Bragg’s army, Sheridan’s labors exhib- 
ited all the characteristics of the practical 
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soldier. For nearly a week before the 
final battle of that campaign his division 
had received orders requiring it to march 
and countermarch until the men arrived 
on the field of Chickamauga thoroly wor- 
ried and exhausted. But, inspired by 
their commander, they fought with des- 
peration, and the severe losses suffered 
bear sad testimony to their gallantry and 
devotion. The division went into action 
with an effective strength of 4,000 bayo- 
nets; it lost 1,517 officers and men, in- 
cluding two brigade commanders. - In 
the retreat of the Twentieth Corps to 
Chattanooga, Sheridan’s division formed 
the rear guard. I shall never forget his 
appearance when I met him that memo- 
rable second day of the fight. His 
cheeks were bronzed by southern suns 
and his face was begrimed with the 
smoke of battle; he had scarcely slept or 
tasted food for nearly twenty-four hours ; 
yet his voice was as cheery, his move- 
ments as vigorous, and his mind as alert 
as on many a day when the army was ad- 
vancing instead of retreating. Bragg’s 
army closed upon Chattanooga, encirc- 
ling it completely on the south by a 
strongly fortified line. General Grant 
had been placed in command of the Mili- 
tary Division of the Mississippi, and ar- 
rived in Chattanooga in October to give 
personal direction to all the troops there. 

In November he fought the battle of 
Missionary Ridge. Sheridan’s division 
was in the center of the line and was 
notably conspicuous in the gaining of 
that memorable victory. 

The enemy had three lines of rifle pits. 
The order was given to capture the first 
line. Sheridan led his troops in person, 
riding between his skirmish line and line 
of battle, accompanied only by an order- 
ly, so as to be less conspicuous.- The 
first line was promptly carried, but the 
position being greatly exposed and his 
troops suffering from a terrific fire, he 
deemed it better to yield to the temper of 
his men and charged both the second and 
third line, the latter crowning the hights 
of Missionary Ridge. Tho it was not 
strictly in accordance with orders, his 
soldierly instincts gave him an assurance 
that he would succeed, and his willing- 
ness to assume responsibilities when he 
was confident that a movement would 
contribute largely to victory prompted 














him to let his men, now aroused to a high 
pitch of enthusiasm, charge both the 
other lines. The assault was completely 
successful and fully justified his judg- 
ment. The routed enemy fled. panic- 
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ers, artillery and small-arms that day. Exeept 
for his prompt pursuit, so much in this way 
would not have been accomplished.” 
Sheridan participated prominently in 
the movement for the relief of Knoxville, 

















“RIENZI.” 
This is the famous horse that carried Sheridan “to Winchester, twenty miles away.” It is now stuffed and in 
the Government museum at Governors Islan eS Se A 


stricken from the hights. Nine guns and 
a number of wagons were captured. 
Sheridan, without losing time to com- 
municate with his superior officers, pur- 
sued the retreating enemy to a distance 
of seven miles, and paused only when he 
found himself becoming unduly isolated 
from the rest of the army. 

Out of an effective force of 6,000 he 
lost 123 officers and 1,181 men killed and 
wounded. These figures comprised one- 
third of the casualties of the entire army. 
He had captured 1,762 prisoners and 
seventeen pieces of artillery. It was the 
first time Sheridan had fought under 
Grant’s personal direction, and that offi- 
cer was profoundly imprest with the ad- 
mirable military qualities displayed. In 
referring in his Memoirs to this decisive 
victory, he says: 

“To Sheridan’s prompt movement the Army 


of the Cumberland, and the nation, are in- 
debted for the bulk of the capture of prison- 





Tenn., and received much commendation 
for his arduous services in that difficult 
winter campaign. In March, 1864, Grant 
was placed in command of all the Union 
armies, and proceeded to Washington to 
consult with the national authorities as 
to the dispositions to be made for the 
spring campaigns. 

He had determined to reorganize the 
cavalry of the Army of the Potomac, 
with a view to making it a more promi- 
nent and effective force, and was anx- 
ious to select the most capable officer to 
command it. He naturally chose Sheri- 
dan, and ordered him at once to Wash- 
ington, who, on his arrival, was present- 
ed to the President, Secretary Stanton 
and others, and made the subject of cor- 
dial congratulations upon his distin- 
guisht services in the West. He had 
been worn down almost to a shadow by 
exhausting work and exposure in the 
field; he was thirty-three years old and 
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looked still younger; he weighed only 
115 pounds, and as his hight was but 
5 feet 6 inches, he certainly did not, 
while in the council chamber of the 
nation, look the picture of a formidable 
cavalry leader. The next time General 
Grant met the President he remarked: 
“The officer you brought on from the 
West .seems rather a little fellow to 
handle your cavalry.” To which Grant 
replied: “You will find him big enough 
for the purpose before we get thru with 
him.” 

Sheridan’s. cavalry was soon showing 
its usefulness in the crossing of the Rap- 
idan and the Battle of the Wilderness. 
The day. after the battle General Meade 
and Sheridan had -an acrimonious alter- 
cation. regarding the operations of the 
cavalry, in which Sheridan said, with 
much warmth, that if he could have mat- 
ters his own way he would concentrate 
all the cavalry, move out in force against 
Stuart’s command, and whip it. General 
Meade. came over to General -Grant’s 
headquarters immediately after and re- 
peated to him this astounding statement, 
and evidently expected the general to 
share his astonishment. Grant quietly 
remarked: “Did Sheridan say that? 
Well, he generally knows what he is talk- 
ing about. Let him start right out and 
do it.” . 

Early the next morning Sheridan 
started upon his famous cavalry raid in 
the rear of Lee’s army, in which he tore 
up railway tracks, destroyed much prop- 
erty, whipt Stuart’s cavalry, its gallant 
commander being among the dead, and 
even captured a portion of the outer 
defenses of Richmond. 

We have not time to speak of the ef- 
ficient work of Sheridan’s cavalry in 
seizing and holding advanced points of 
vantage, and the gallant co-operation 
with the infantry in the movement of 
the army of the Potomac from the Rap- 


idan to Petersburg and the frequent - 


successful raids and battles with the 
enemy’s cavalry. That summer, when 
Lee detached troops to the Shenandoah 
Valley and threatened Washington, 
Sheridan was transferred to that theater 
of war and put in command of an arniv 
of about 26,000 men. The scope of his 
command was constituted the Middle 
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Military Division. In September he 
struck the enemy at the crossing of the 
Opequon, fought him from dawn to 
dark, drove him thru Winchester, and 
sent him “whirling up the Valley,” hav- 
ing captured 3,000 prisoners and five 
guns. Thirty miles south of Winches- 
ter the enemy stopt to reorganize, at 
Fisher’s Hill. Here Sheridan again 
struck him and drove his scattered 
forces thru the passes of the Blue Ridge. 
For these successes he was made a brig- 
adier-general in the regular army. 

The next month there occurred one of 
the most dramatic incidents in Sheri- 
dan’s life. He had been ordered to 
Washington to consult with the authori- 
ties there, and was on his way back to 
his headquarters, having reached Win- 
chester, twenty miles from his army, 
when he heard heavy firing and 
learned that the enemy had made an at- 
tack. He threw himself into the saddle, 
and putting spurs to his favorite horse, 
Rienzi, dashed off at breakneck speed to 
the front. Meeting his army, broken, in 
great confusion and in full retreat, he 
rushed forward, swinging his hat, 


shouting encouragement to his men, and 


crying: “We must face the other way. 
We will go back and recover our camp.” 
The news sped from one command to 
another that their unconquerable com- 
mander was on the field. The men, 
changing from the depth of despondency 
to the extreme of enthusiasm, faced 
about, and with wild cheers followed 
their heroic leader. The enemy was 
completly routed, with the loss of many 
prisoners, much material, and forty 
pieces of artillery. The disastrous de- 
feat had been changed to a crowning 
victory, and “Sheridan’s ride” became 
famous in story, in painting and in 
sculpture. Grant, on receiving the news, 
ordered a salute of a hundred guns to 
be fired in honor of Sheridan’s signal 
victory, and said in conversation with 
those of us on his staff who were witli 
him at the time: 

“Sheridan’s courageous words and brilliant 
deeds encourage his commanders as much as 
they inspire his subordinates. While he has a 
magnetic influences possest by few men in an 
engagement, and is seen to best advantage in 


battle, he does as much beforehand to contrib- 
uté to victory as any living commander. His 
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plans are always well matured, and in every 
movement he strives with a definite purpose in 
view. No man would be better fitted to com- 
mand all the armies in the field.” 

The enemy had lost in this campaign 
16,952 killed and wounded, 13,000 pris- 
oners, and most of his artillery. The 
Shenandoah Valley was thus finally ren- 
dered impossible of occupancy by Con- 
federate troops. Sheridan was now 


made a major-general in the regular 
army. 

The terms of President’s Lincoln’s or- 
der conferring this rank were: 


“For personal gallantry, military skill, and 
with just confidence in the courage and pa- 
triotism of his troops displayed by Philip H. 
Sheridan on the roth of October at Cedar 
Run; where, under the blessing of Providence, 
his routed army was reorganized, a great na- 
tional disaster averted, and a brilliant victory 
achieved over the rebels for the third time in 
pitched battle within thirty days, Philip H. 
Sheridan is appointed Major-General in the 
United States Army .. .” 

On February oth, 1865, Sheridan re- 
ceived the thanks of Congress for “the 
gallantry, military skill, and courage dis- 
played by him in the Valley of the Shen- 
andoah, especially at Cedar Run.” 

In February, Sheridan was ordered to 
move out and destroy the enemy’s com- 
munications leading to Richmond, and 
then to join Grant, or, under certain 
contingencies, to unite his force with 
Sherman’s army, then in North Caro- 
lina. In order to surprise his enemy he 
resorted to the ingenious stratagem of 
organizing a fox hunt, collecting foxes 
and hounds and issuing particular in- 
structions for the hunt. This news was 
carried to the enemy by the inhabitants 
and he was thrown off his guard and left 
his forces widely scattered. The hunt 
was suddenly converted into a colossal 
raid by 10,000 cavalry. He struck the 
enemy at Waynesboro, completely rout- 
ed his forces, and captured seventeen 
battle flags, 1,600 men and eleven pieces 
of artillery. This decisive victory closed 
hostilities in the Shenandoah Valley. 
Sheridan then struck out toward Rich- 
mond, wrought serious damage to the 
James River and Kanawha Canals, cut 
the railroads, destroyed vast amounts of 
supplies, and finally joined Grant in front 
of Petersburg. 

When the final campaign against Lee’s 
army began, Sheridan was selected to 
move around to the southwest with his 
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cavalry, destroy communications, and in- 
tercept the enemy in case he should 
evacuate the defenses of Richmond and 
Petersburg. Lee detached a large force 
of cavalry and infantry and sent it 
to check this movement. Sheridan 
fought the infantry with his cavalry all 
day, gradually falling back to a better 
defensive position. By a series of bril- 
liant flank movements and counter at- 
tacks he succeeded by nightfall in being 
able to hold an important position at 
Dinwiddie Court House, where he suc- 
cessfully repulsed all the assaults made 
upon him. Grant sent him the Fifth 
Corps to strengthen his command, and 
the next day Sheridan advanced five 
miles to Five Forks, driving the enemy 
before him. There he found a large 
force of infantry, artillery and cavalry, 
heavily entrenched in a strong position, 
and promptly determined to give battle. 
His plan was to deploy a portion of his 
cavalry dismounted and make with it a 
fierce attack, as if to turn the enemy’s 
right, and then throw the whole of his 
infantry against the left flank. By this 
means his infantry force would be inter- 
posed between the force attacked and the 
rest of Lee’s army, and would be able to 
impede any movement. looking to their 
junction. General Grant had directed 
me to remain with Sheridan the day be- 
fore and this day and to send to head- 
quarters by mounted orderlies a bulletin 
about every half hour giving him reports 
of Sheridan’s movements in this impor- 
tant crisis of the opening campaign. 
When the assault began, the infantry, in 
moving forward over the boggy ground 
and struggling thru the dense under- 
growth, were staggered by a murderous 
fire from the entrenched line, and fell 
back in some confusion. Sheridan now 
rushed into the midst of the broken lines 
and cried out: “Where is my battle 
flag?” As the sergeant who carried it 
rode up to him, Sheridan seized the 
crimson and white standard, waved it 
above his head, cheered on the men, and 
made heroic efforts to close up the ranks. 
Bullets were now humming like swarms 
of bees about our heads and shells were 
crashing thru the ranks. A musket ball 
pierced the battle flag; another killed the 
sergeant who ‘had carried it; another 
wounded an aide; others struck two or 
three. of the staff officers’ horses. All this 
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time Sheridan was putting spurs into 
Rienzi, dashing from one point of the line 
to the other, waving his flag, shaking his 
fist, encouraging, shaming, entreating, 
praying, threatening, the true personifica- 
tion of chivalry, the very incarnation of 
battle. It would be a sorry soldier who 
could help following such a leader. With 
fixt bayonets and a rousing cheer the 
closed ranks now rushed forward and 
dashed over the earthworks, sweeping 
everything before them and killing or 
capturing every man in their immediate 
front. Sheridan urged on Rienzi, and 
with a bound the animal carried his rider 
over the earthworks and landed among 
a mass of prisoners who were crouching 
close under the breastworks. The enemy 
was completely routed at all points, the 
important strategic positions were se- 
cured; the trophies captured were six 
guns, thirteen battle flags and nearly six 
thousand prisoners. Sheridan on that 
field had been superb. He had fought 
one of the most complete tactical battles 
of the war, admirable in conception, 


brilliant in execution, strikingly dramatic 
in its incidents and productive of im- 


mensely important results. It had been 
my good fortune to serve near him both 
in the West and in the East, and much 
as I admired his marvelous soldierly 
qualities on other fields of battle, I felt 
that I had never measured the true scope 
of his matchless genius until that mem- 
orable day at Five Forks. At the close 
I said to him: “I could not help feeling 
that you exposed yourself today in a 
manner hardly justifiable on the part of 
a commander of such an important 
movement.” His reply gave what seems 
to be the true key to his uniform success 
on the field: “I have never in my life 
taken a command into battle and had the 
slightest desire to come out alive unless 
I won.” 

A few days later, while pursuing Lee’s 
army, then retreating toward Appomat- 
tox, Sheridan attacked the enemy at 
Sailor’s Creek, capturing six general offi- 
cers and over 9,000 prisoners. The un- 
tiring energy, hard fighting and skill dis- 
played in this last campaign of the war 
added still further to the fame he had 
theretofore attained. He yas present 
with General Grant when that officer re- 


ceived General Lee’s surrender at Appo- 
mattox Court House. 

After the war Sheridan commanded 
at different times the Military Division of 
the Gulf, the Department of Missouri, 
and the Military Division of the Missis- 
sippi. In.1870 he visited Europe to wit- 
ness the operations in the Franco-Prus- 
sian War. He was promoted to the rank 
of lieutenant-general, and finally to that 
of general, the highest military title 
known to our Government. He was the 
nineteenth general-in-chief of the Amer- 
ican army. 

General Sheridan showed himself pos- 
sest of the highest characteristics of 
the soldier. Bold in conception, self- 
reliant, demonstrating by his acts that 
“much danger makes great hearts most 
resolute,” prompt in decision, fertile in 
resources, possessing an intuitive knowl- 
edge of topography, combining the rest- 
lessness of a Hotspur with the patience 
of a Fabius, it is no wonder he stands in 
the front rank of the world’s great cap- 
tains. The hearts of his men warmed to 
him with the glow of an abiding affec- 
tion. The inspiration of his example 
roused them to deeds of individual hero- 
ism unparalleled in modern warfare, and 
under his leadership his unconquerable 
columns rushed to victory with all the 
confidence of Cesar’s Tenth Legion. 
Generous of his life, gifted with the in- 
genuity of a Hannibal, the dash of a 
Murat, the courage of a Ney, the mag- 
netism of his presence forged weaklings 
into giants, transformed routed squad- 
rons into charging columns, and snatched 
victory from defeat. He preferred shot 
and shell to flags of truce; he would 
rather lead forlorn hopes than follow in 
the wake of charges. His standard rose 
above all others on the field; wherever 
blows fell thickest his crest was in their 
midst; despite the daring of the defense, 
opposing ranks went down before the 
fierceness of his onsets never to rise 
again ; he paused not till the folds of his 
banners waved above the strongholds he 
had wrested from the foe. 

Sheridan’s sword aiways pointed the 
way to an advance; its hilt was never 
presented to the enemy. Under his guid- 
ance the flag of his country was never 
once dethroned from its proud suprem- 
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acy. He was never defeated. He loved 
brave men; he despised dastards. He 
did not believe the Lord ever intended 
his works to be made manifest by cow- 
ards. His sole ambition was his coun- 
try’s welfare. He simply did his duty 
and’ trusted to history for his meed of 
praise; the more history discusses him 
the more brilliant becomes the luster of 
his fame. His record is like a torch, the 
more it is shaken the brighter it burns. 
He proved himself one of the noblest 
contributions to “‘earth’s contingent of 
master spirits.” In him modesty went 
hand in hand with valor; he never under- 
rated himself in a battle; he never over- 
rated himself in a report. 

On the 5th of August, 1888, he was 
called away to his final home, and the 
laurel of his brow was intertwined with 
the cypress. Then all the land displayed 
the sable drapery of public mourning, 
and the thunder of his guns was replaced 
by the tolling of cathedral bells. When 
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ARDENT FRESHMAN (to hostess)—I think 
this Roquefort is the best cheese alive—Yale 
Record. 


“You say this man stole your coat?” said 
the magistrate. “Do I understand that you 
prefer charges against him?” 

“Well, no, your honor,” replied the plaintiff. 
“I prefer the coat, if it’s all the same to you, 
sir.’—Philadelphia Press. 


TO FATHER TIME. 


Backward, turn backward, O Time in thy 
flight! 

Give us an autoless day and a night. 

Give us a “yellow” sans headlines to scan, 

A rustleless skirt, and a hustleless man, 

A babe teddy-bearless, a microbeless kiss, _ 

A fistic fight fakeless, a straight-frontless miss, 

A giggleless schoolgirl, and—better than that !— 

A summer-clad college man wearing a hat! 

I know, Father Time, that I’m asking too 
much, 

But turn to a day ere a dinner was lunch. 

Swing back to an age peroxideless for hair— 

An zon ere “rats’ made their reridezvous 
there— 

An eee breakfast without Shredded 

ay, 

A season when farmers went whineless a day, 

A burgh moving-pictureless—ah, what a treat! 

A gumless-girl town and a trolleyless street ; 

I’m asking too much, but’® pray, Daddy Time, 

For days when a song had both substance and 
rhyme! —The Bohemian. 
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he past the portals of eternity, earth 
mourned one hero less. 

Yonder statue, which so faithfully por- 
trays his noble features, is a fitting trib- 
ute of grateful hearts. The hallowed 
memories. which cluster about it will re- 
call the heroic age of the Republic. It 
will point the path of loyalty to children 
yet unborn. Its mute eloquence will call 
for equal sacrifice should war again 
threaten the nation’s life. 

Brave Sheridan! In gazing upon 
yonder bronze I seem to see his silent 
clay again quickened into life, once more 
riding Rienzi thru a fire of hell, leaping 
opposing earthworks at a single bound, 
and leaving nothing of those who barred 
his way except the fragments scattered in 
his path. Matchless leader! Harbinger 
of victory! we salute you. As long as 
manly courage is talked of or heroic 
deeds are honored, there will remain 
green in the hearts of a grateful people 
the talismanic name of Sheridan. 

New York City. 


i 


“I GUESS paw must have past a lot of time 
at the dentist’s when he was in New York,” 
said Tohnny Green. 

“Why do you think so?” queried his ma. 

“*Cause I heard him tell a man today that 
it cost him nearly $300 to get his eyeteeth cut,” 
replied Johnny.—Chicago News. 


Two men were standing together in a cor- 
ridor of a post office. One of them happened 
to notice that a post card, held in the fingers 
of the other, was addrest to the holder. 

“Why, what does this mean?” he asked. 
“Do you address letters to yourself?” 

“In this case, yes,” was the answer. 

“That’s funny.’ 

“Well, not so very. See the other side.” 

He held it up, and the other side read: Bro. 
Blank—There will be a meeting of the I. O. 
O. S. B., No. 387, at the hall, the evening of 
October 1st, to transact special business. 
Members not present will be fined two guineas. 

. B—, secretary.” 

“Yes, but I don’t exactly catch on,” pro- 
tested the innocent. 

“Oh, you don’t? Well, I got the cards print- 
ed myself; the society is all a myth. en I 
want to go out of an evening I direct one of 
these cards to my house. I reach home, and 
my wife hands it to me, with a sigh. I offer 
to stay at home and stand the fine of two 
guineas, but, of course, she won’t allow that. 
That’s all, my friend, except that the scheme is 
worked by hundreds of others, and our poor 
= wives haven’t tumbled to it yet.”—Tit 

its. 
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The President’s Message 

Mr. RooseveEtt begins his last annual 
message with a somewhat misleading re- 
view of the Government’s receipts and 
expenditures during the seven years of 
his administration. It is true that the 
net excess of receipts has been about 
$100,000,000, but for some time past 
there has been a large and growing 
deficit. A surplus of $84;000,000 in the 
fiscal year 1907 was followed by a deficit 
of $58,000,000 in 1908, and the Treasury 
foresees a shortage of $114,000,000 for 
the year ending in June next, with one 
much larger in 1910. Mr. Cortelyou’s 
statement shows the situation clearly, 
and, unlike the President’s, is accom- 
panied by judicious recommendations 
designed to prevent waste and cause an 
adaptation of expenditures as to income. 
As the President says, no new taxes have 
been levied. But if expendiutres are not 
reduced it will soon be necessary to im- 
pose new taxes or to borrow large sums. 

His recommendations concerning the 
regulation of railroad companies and 
other great corporations are substantial- 
ly those which he has made in past years, 





altho he does not now suggest executive 
licenses for Trusts. It must be admitted 
that only by the National Government 
can the desired regulation be accom- 
plisht, but the problem is a very diff- 


cult one. Mr. Roosevelt is inclined to 
insist upon an excessive exercise of power 
by the executive branch, and to assign to 
that branch some duties which are prop- 
erly judicial He now marks out a 
formidable task for the Interstate Ccm- 
merce Commission, for it will be noticed 
that he would have the Commission ex- 
ercise complete “control” over the issue 
of railway securities as well as the rais- 
ing and lowering of freight rates. Rail- 
road companies should not be forbidden, 
in our opinion, to make public traffic 
agreements, sjibject to the Commission's 
approval, and this permission should be 
given by an amendment of the Sherman 
act. Mr. Roosevelt has repeatedly asked 
for such an amendment, but Congress 
appears to avoid any modification of the 
statute. This is unfortunate. No action 
at the present session can be expected, 
but the whole question should be taken 
up next year and thoroly considered. 

In the list of reform measures re- 
quired for the benefit of wage workers 
the President includes a progressive in- 
heritance tax on large fortunes. Such 
a tax may soon be required for revenue, 
but probably Congress will not consider 
the imposition of it until it is needed for 
this purpose. The measures more direct- 
ly affecting labor are good ones. Some 
of them may not be within the scope of 
national legislation, but a model law re- 
lating to employers’ liability should 
promptly be enacted for the District of 
Columbia. 

Much of the message concerns judges 
and courts. We believe, as the Presi- 
dent says, that the salaries of Federal 
judges are inadequate and should be in- 
creased. His criticism of those judges 
whose conduct he disapproves would 
have been bettered by more complete 
specifications. If there be judges who 
unduly favor the rich and are oppressive 
to the poor, they should be clearly ex- 
posed to the public condemnation. 
Charges that cannot be fixt upon any 
judicial officer tend to discredit the en- 





























tire judiciary in the minds of those who 
give little thought to such matters. It is 
desirable that judges should understand 
the new conditions of the time and see 
the proper bearing of these conditions 
upon the decision of questions at issue, 
but it seems to us that the President is 
not inclined to give due weight to the 
obligations of a judge with respect to 
the interpretation and application of 
statutes. 

In his recommendations, suggestions 
and arguments concerning the regulation 
of corporate wealth, the just treatment of 
labor, and the conduct of the courts, Mr, 
Roosevelt’s purpose is most commend- 
able. This all intelligent and fair-minded 
Americans believe. He has been striving 
with all his energy to insure reform. 
Zeal may occasionally lead him to err in 
method or expression. 

He is undoubtedly convinced fhat by 
insisting upon thoro preparation for war 
he is promoting peace, but there are oth- 
ers who also most earnestly desire peace 
and cannot regard all his utterances and 
recommendations with approval. He 
finds it “unfortunately true that the great 
body of our citizens shoot less and less 
as time goes on”: 

“To meet this we should encourage rifle 
practice among schoolboys, and indeed among 
all classes, as well as in the military services, 
by every means in our power. Thus, and not 
otherwise, may we be able to assist in preserv- 
ing the peace of the world. Fit to hold our 
own against the strong nations of the earth, 
our voice for peace will carry to the ends of 
the earth. Unprepared, and therefore unfit, we 
must sit dumb and helpless to defend our- 
selves, protect others, or preserve peace. The 
first step—in the direction of preparation to 
avert war if possible, and to be fit for war if it 
should come—is to teach our men to shoot.” 

And he “cannot too strongly empha- 
size” the need of such appropriations as 
will “within the shortest possible time” 
make the Hawaiian Islands “practically 
impregnable” : 

_ “It is useless to develop the industrial condi- 
tions of the islands and establish there bases of 
supply for our naval and merchant fleets un- 
less we insure, as far as human ingenuity can, 
their safety from foreign seizure.” 


Is there need of such haste? What 
‘foreign Power can be thinking of seizing 
those islands? This urgent recom- 
mendation, it should be borne in mind, is 
made only a few days after a notable 
peace agreement with Japan, an agree- 
ment which refers specifically to our in- 
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sular possessions in the Pacific. And he 
also asks. for four battleships—‘“addi- 
tional destroyers and colliers, and, above 
all, four battleships.” All this, it seems 
to us, is not strictly peaceful. Undoubt- 
edly Mr. Roosevelt desires to avoid inter- 
national war, but the character of his 
official utterances might lead poorly in- 
formed persons to think he was “spoiling 
for a fight.” 

That part of the message in which he 
objects to recent legislation restricting 
the use of employees of the Secret Serv- 
ice has excited sharp resentment in Con- 
gress. We treat of it in a separate edi- 
torial. 


a 
The Federal Council of Churches 


Tue plan for the sixtieth anniversary 
of Tue INDEPENDENT prevented the 
words we would have said last week as 
to the meeting in Philadelphia for eight 
days of the Federal Council of the Prot- 
estant Churches of the United States. 
During the session several other minor 
denominations joined the Council, bring- 
ing the total number up to thirty-three, 
with eighteen million communicants. It 
was interesting to see them admitted, the 
vote being taken not by a general call on 
the delegates, but by vote of the several 
denominations, the members of each ris- 
ing-in turn to give their unanimous vote. 
These thirty-three denominations repre- 
sent the overwhelming majority of the 
Protestant communicants in the country, 
and fifty or sixty million of our popula- 
tion, most of the rest being related to the 
Catholic or Jewish faith. 

This visible expression of the unity of 
Protestant Christianity, at least of its ap- 
proaching total unity, is by no means the 
least advantage of this organized Coun- 
cil. To be sure, Protestants are by them- 
selves and the Catholics by themselves, 
but the breach between the two is surely 
not as wide as it was fiftv years ago, and 
a truce is already in sight. We saw it 
when the Presbyterian Church dropt 
from its Confession of Faith its denun- 
ciation of the Roman Church as Anti- 
Christ ; and in a multitude of places the 
two bodies work together for reforms. 
What is called in New Jersey the Bish- 
ops’ law was drawn up by a Catholic and 
a Protestant bishop to restrain the liquor 
nuisance. Only a few of the Catholic 
journals speak sneeringly of the meeting 
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in Philadelphia. On both sides it is be- 
coming clearer that the believers in the 
Christ must not waste the strength in 
fighting one another which ought to be 
spent in advancing the kingdom of God. 

The president of the Council for the 
next four years will be Bishop Hendrix, 
of the Southern Methodist Church. It 
seems that in ecclesiastical, if not in po- 
political, affairs we can have a Southern 
president, the first one to be chosen by 
the first regular session. To be sure, Dr. 
William H. Roberts, of the Presbyterian 
Church, has been the most efficient chair- 
man of the preliminary organization cre- 
ated in New York three years ago, but 
the Council itself was not organized until 
it met in Philadelphia, approved by all 
the constituent bodies. ‘To Dr. Roberts 
as chairman, and Dr. Sanford as secre- 
tary, most grateful praise is due from the 
churches for the success now so fully 
achieved. 

The utmost harmony prevailed. How 
could it be otherwise? It seemed as if 
the very spirit of God was with them. 
We do not mean that no differences of 
personal opinion were uttered, nor that 
every action taken was of supreme wis- 
dom, for that would mean death rather 
than life. But the overwhelming- senti- 
ment was of that common faith and fra- 
ternity which the organization exprest. 

There were no doubtful questions as 
to what to do. On co-operation in for- 
eign missions, on united evangelization 


at home, on the fellowship of the Church ° 


with workingmen, on care for the immi- 
grants, on temperance and education, all 
were agreed. It only remained to express 
that agreement and to provide for the or- 
ganization of State and local federations. 
That will be a principal work of the ex- 
ecutive committee. To every pastor and 
communicant in the country we would 
present this object. Organize in your 
State; organize in your city or town. 
Join your Christian forces. Do, if you 
can, what has already been so well done 
in Los Angeles and in some other cities. 
Write to the secretary, Dr. E. B. Sanford, 
at the Bible House, in this city, for infor- 
mation and documents, or to the secre- 
tary of the State organization, if there 
be one. There will be one soon. 

The expense of all this will be small. 
It is planned to have for the national or- 


ganization a schedule involving not more 
than $30,000 a year, distributed among 
the denominations, and which will pro- 
vide for headquarters in four or five prin- 
cipal cities in-this country. In the execu- 
tive committee every denomination is 
represented by one member, and an addi 
tional member for every half million com 
municants. On that committee great re- 
sponsibilities will rest. The effectiveness 
of the Council will depend on their wis- 
dom and energy. They will have no au- 
thority; they can control no denomina- 
tion; but their work will be to recom- 
mend, to inspire, and the churches will 
follow. But the chief work will have to 
be in the local communities, done by local 
federations. It will be their business not 
anly to see to it that evangelistic work is 
— wisely and faithfully, but that the 

ind of the churches is exprest in mu- 
nicipal and State legislation, and every 
moral question that affects their com- 
munity. 

This meeting marks an epoch in the 
history of the American Church, if we 
have faith and grace to make it so. 


& 


Lady of Christ’s, Iconoclast of 
Kings 

THREE lands in four ages have pro- 
duced four confessedly great epic poets— 
Greece in Homer, Italy in Virgil, Italy 
again in Dante, and England in Milton. 
Their great poems are the massive, 
monumental works which the world 
agrees to crown as the supreme product 
of poetic genius. These mighty epics we 
know well; they are a part of human 
culture; but what do we know of the 
men who created them? 

Homer is a breath, a tradition, perhaps 
only a myth. Seven cities claimed his 
birthplace, but was there a Homer, or 
was he, like a composite photograph, but 
the bare name under which clustered a 
hundred cyclic bards who wandered from 
coast to coast, each adding to the story 
which each had learned? No one knows. 
We hear the reverberations of distant 
thunder, but the blinding personal flash 
is denied us. 

Virgil was the reincarnated Homer of 
tradition ; less virile, less original, content 
to repeat and develop and add to the 
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Grecian story of the fall of Troy, and all 
for his own fame and in adulation of 
those who could give him ease and 
wealth; a great poet, a clinging, blame- 
less, but not a great man. 

In Dante we pass to a new type, to one 
who was great equally as a poet and a 
man, to one who had the true and new 
spirit of revived Christianity and awak- 
ened liberty. He was a man who had 
convictions and could write and fight for 
them. That was a man indeed fit to 
bind myrtle leaves about his visionary 
brow ; who could dare to leave the story 
of wars and visit Heaven and Hell and 
tell their glories and horrors, their saint- 
ed and their damned dead. 

Then came, after another lapse of cen- 
turies, England’s last great epic poet, 
blind to the approach ot even or morn, or 
the human face divine, but whose inward 
mind, irradiated with celestial light, 
could see and tell the invisible things of 
the eternal spheres. 

How strange was the difference be- 
tween the pagan epics of Greece and 
Rome and the Christian epics of Dante 
and Milton! The old were of “fabled 
knights in battles feigned,” of emblaz- 
oned shields, jousts and tournaments ; but 
in the two Christian epic poets the scenes 
were laid in Heaven and Hell, the char- 
acters were disembodied spirits or the 
principalities and powers of the Throne 
and the Pit, and the Christ supreme has 
cast out the gods of Olympus. 

Like Homer, Shakespeare is little 
more than a mere voice, scarce anything 
else. We do not know the man. He 
slipt out of human sight quite unob- 
served, and has left scarce a trace beyond 
his dramatic works. He was ready 
enough when scarce past middle age to 
sink into obscurity, inactivity and silence. 
No wonder when people try to get a 
vision of the greatest of English drama- 
tists that it would seem that the content- 
ed squire of a country town, resting from 
the mimic stage, could not possibly have 
written the immortal plays, and that some 
mighty genius like Lord Bacon must 
have been their author. But no one can 
question who and what was John Milton. 
No man was so fit in all English history 
to write “Lycidas” and “Comus” and 
“Paradise Lost,” and the “Defense of 
Unlicensed Printing.” In his youth he 
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was the unequaled scholar, the poet, and 
the “Lady of Christ’s”; but under the 
gentlest beauty of style and thought, 
under the most faultless purity of per- 
sonal life, there burned the flame of 
noblest patriotism and piety, which 
blazed out into the fiercest passion of de- 
votion when Puritanism lopt the head of 
the tyrant king. Then the poet tost 
aside the hope of fame, that last infirmity 
of noble minds, and flung himself into the 
political arena in defense of liberty and 
the rights of the people, glad to be the 
champion of regicides against the world. 
Then Cromwell's battles and Milton’s 
Latin and English pen made British 
fame over all the Continent. There was 
the proud soul’s self-effacement, the left 
hand only, as it were, at work—but oh! 
how mightily—while the deft right hand 
of poetry was fain to rest till a time of 
peace might come. Yet the most glow- 
ing, wonderful passages of English beau- 
ty, tenderness, eloquence and conscious 
majesty of soul are scattered here and 
there in those controversial tracts, and 
they might have given him immortality 
even if, scarce saved from a traitor’s 
death when Charles II gained the throne, 
he had not in sightless seclusion com- 
posed the world’s loftiest epic poem. 
‘Milton would never have subscribed to 
the monstrous modern lie of “art for art’s 
sake.” His muse bore no mirror to re- 
flect every sight. His every line had its 
high purpose. None less than the Heav- 
enly Muse inspired him; and he held that 
he only was fit to write the poem for the 
ages whose life was itself a poem of 
purity, and basked ever in the co-eternal 
beam of Him who is eternal Light. 


ss 
Lo Here, Lo There 


Here are a few interesting samples of 
American philosophizing on big prob- 
lems, gathered from the newspapers of 
three or four consecutive days: 

Addressing a circle of friends and 
business associates at Chicago, Mr. J. 
Pierpont Morgan disclosed the secret of 
fortune making. “My father told me,” 
he said, “not to discount the future of 
America. ‘Remember, my son,’ he said, 
‘that any man who is a bear on the future 
of this country will go broke.’ ” 

At the meeting of the National Con- 
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servation Commission, Senator Smoot, 
of Utah, as chairman of the section on 
forests, reported that: “We take from 
our forests each year,not counting the loss 
by fire, three and one-half times their 
yearly growth,” and he added that the 
yearly loss by fire is five times the sum 
which it would cost actually and effect- 
ively to stop this form of destruction. At 
the same convention attention was called 
to the rate at which our mineral wealth 
is going. Unless other supplies are 
found, our coal will be exhausted by the 
middle of the next century, and our iron 
before that. 

The Hon. Lawrence O. Murray, Con- 
troller of the Currency, in his annual re- 
port to the President, remarks that the 
banking power of the United States, as 
represented by capital, surplus and other 
profits, deposits and circulation, in 1908 
was measured by the figure $17,642,705,- 
274, an amount exceeding the banking 
power of the world in 1890, which, as 
given by Mulhall for that year, was $15,- 
985,000,000, of which $5,150,000,000 was 
credited to the United States. 

To the mind of the trained economist 
these reports on resources, and the rate 
at which we are converting them into 
quick assets, expectations and smoke, may 
suggest an all-sufficient reason for Mr. 
Morgan’s unprecedented generosity in 
giving away the secrets of his trade. Mr. 
Morgan may have heard.of the economic 
law of diminishing returns. 

At the annual banquet of the alumni 
of Union College on the evening of 
December oth, Dr. Homer Green, 
lawyer and man of letters, declared 
that the American nation is entering 
upon an age of civic righteousness. 
Thanks to the Great Disturber, who has 
devoted six of the best years of his life 
to reforming the railroads, the Standard 
Oil Company, the nature faker and the 
birth rate, the American conscience has 
been softened and its moral fibre hard- 
ened. It is too early to predict how good 
we shall be, but we have at any rate 
turned over a new leaf. 


On the same evening the alumni of 


Dickinson College listened to a speech by 
the Hon. Leslie Shaw, sometime Secre- 
tary of the United States Treasury. Mr. 
Shaw had none of Mr. Morgan’s serene 
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satisfaction in things as they are, and he 
did not share the buoyant optimism of 
Mr. Green. He had made a disquieting 
discovery and was agitated in his. mind. 
“Our colleges and universities,” he said, 
“are teaching sociology.” The audience 
was startled, and when Mr. Shaw ex- 
plained what the dread thing actually 
is the apprehension deepened. The soci- 
ologists, as Mr. Shaw has taken pains to 
learn, are socialists. And if they are not 
socialists they are anarchists. The expo- 
sition was luminous, and if the Dickinson 
alumni do not bestir themselves to avert 
the impending popular knowledge of 
these abhorrent things, it will not be be- 
cause they have not been shown their 
duty. 

How is the plain man to know where 
he is “at” when the masters thus play 
upon his simple wits? Shall he go 
gleaning on the national preserves in the 
path of the reaper, J. P. M.? Or shall 
he buy bear bets on the exhaustion of Mr. 
J. J. Hill’s iron ore beds? Shall he keep 
his boy on the farm and shield his mind 
from sociology, or shall he risk a college 
training for him and let him go in for a 
career of civic righteousness? 

We shall not presume to advise. A 
mere hint to the perturbed is all that we 
shall offer. One morning an estimable 
citizen of Connecticut, who had listened 
the night before to an address by Dr. 
Mary Walker, was asked what he thought 
of Dr. Mary’s pantaloons. With com- 
mendable caution he replied: “I dun 
know. I hain’t been out around yet.” 
The habit of suspending judgment until 
one has ascertained what everybody else 
is thinking has much to commend it. But 
it has been observed that men who leave 
large fortunes, or impose upon the pub- 
lic their “policies,” or revolutionize hu- 
man thought, or convert many to right- 
eousness, have not been excessively ad- 
dicted to it. 

The time was when, in America, the 
visitor from foreign parts remarked upon 
a certain sturdiness and independence of 
the national mind, but that was before the 
modern purveyor of news had learned 
how to hail in headlines his impartial in- 


‘dorsement of each new pragmatic philos- 


ophy that is confidently evolved between 
drinks and cigars at the toastmaster’s call. 
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The Last Word 


In the discussion of the prejudice 
against Jews, opened by Mr. Bernheim- 
er’s article, we give the Jews the last 
word, and they have the right to it. THE 
INDEPENDENT has ever denounced such 
prejudice, whether racial or religious. It 
is based on ignorant selfishness. In the 
Knownothing times of fifty years ago 
and more, such prejudice was directed 
against Catholic immigrants; now to a 
less degree against Jewish immigrants, 
and in a considerable measure against 
Italian and other immigrants. Such 
prejudice is characteristic of ignorant 
people. Kaiser William’s mother used to 
tell the story of a small shopkeeper who 
ran out of his door one day and struck 
a Jew. He was arrested and asked why 
he struck him. “Because,” he replied, 
“he belongs to the people who killed my 
blessed Lord.” But that was a great 
many years ago,” said the judge. “It 


may be,” was the response, “but I never 
heard of it till yesterday.” 

The Jews think themselves a peculiar 
people, possest of advantages belonging 


to no other people. Christians think the 
same of themselves; and Moslems have 
a similar comfortable assurance. Be- 
cause a people is proud of its history or 
its race or its religion is no reason why 
it should not freely be allowed its sense 
of superiority, for we have the same con- 
ceit of ourselves. The Britons are proud 
to rule the waves; the Scotch ask, 
“Where will you find such men as in 
Scotland or such horses as in England?” 
Every American section has its boast, 
from Plymouth Rock to Alamo; but we 
all allow each other’s enjoyment of its 
own superiority; and equally we must 
allow Jews to make their boast when 
they have so much in which to take pride, 
and the pride and claim of each is part of 
the common pride and claim of the united 
country. 

If there are ignorant or disagreeable 
or uncultivated or forthputting Jews, so 
there are as bad or worse Christians in 
our Own communities. The Jews are no 
different in these respects from other 
races and religions. Multitudes of them 
have come out of oppression and poverty 
and are not yet assimilated. In this thev 
are like other immigrants who have had 
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better advantages at home. The Amer- 
ican Jew, grown up in our institutions, 
is the most patriotic of all our citizens, 
the least likely to herd politically, the 
man who has a mind of his own and is 
an advantage to the community. They 
have more than their share of intelli- 
gence, industry, thrift and ambition, and 
all that is to their credit and deserves our 
praise. The mass of muck-rake, vulgar 
criticisms of Jews reported in the article 
which these letters condemn were not 
approved by the writer of that article 
and were repudiated by THe INDEPEND- 
ENT. We only regret that these slanders 
should be taken so seriously. That indi- 
cates a greater sensitiveness than there is 
any occasion for. 

The evil is that the miserable caste 
spirit is deeply rooted in the hearts of 
most people. A multitude of people, 
even many educated people, have never 
fully accepted the principles of equal 
democracy. Every race suffers from it. 
In Liberia no white mah can be a land- 
holder. The Jews suffer; so do the Ita!- 
ians, so do the Irish, each in a degree. 
Similar prejudice exists between Cath- 
olics and Protestants. Even the best of 
us do not like to see an American girl 
marry a European earl. The Jews have 
to take their part in this universal wrong. 
Let them be patient; let them practice a 
proper contempt for such prejudices. 
That sort of high-souled superiority 
which looks down on ignorant injustice 
needs no pardon. 


a 


Treaties and Affirmations of 
Policy 


THE purpose of the agreement—oy, if 
it be not an agreement, the mutual state- 
ment—between the United States and 
Japan, is to formulate what is, and will 
be, the policy between the two countries, 
and accomplish all that a treaty would 
accomplish, and yet not make a treaty. 
The reason for not making a formal 
treaty is to escape the United States Sen- 
ate. In other countries the Government 
can itself, without consulting its parlia- 
ment, make a binding treaty; the United 
States cannot. Great Britain has a Par- 
liament as free to act as our Congress, 
as unlimited in authority as ours in every 
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other respect; even more unlimited, for 
it is limited by no written constitution. 
But the men who compose the Govern- 
ment—Mr. Asquith and his Cabinet, or 
Mr. Balfour and his Cabinet—can bind 
the United Kingdom to a policy of. peace 
or war, to a treaty with Japan or France, 
and Parliament not know it, and not 
know to the present time exactly what 
the secret treaty contains. 

Now, our Constitution forbids this; 
and for good or ill, we are tied to our 
Constitution. That Constitution can 
with the greatest difficulty be amended. 
It becomes necessary to discover or in- 
vent certain rights and powers of Con- 
gress not exprest, but implied in it, and 
equally, the Executive branch of our 
Government finds it desirable, at times, 
to do things that ought to be done, but 
which our somewhat outgrown Constitu- 
tion does not provide for its doing. In 
order that they may be done, certain in- 
definite provisions in the Constitution, 
such as that for. the “general welfare,” 
have to be interpreted in a way that 
could never have occurred to its makers. 
The Supreme Court gives the larger in- 
terpretation, and thus the Constitution is 
enlarged by interpretation. 

But in the matter of specific rights 
given to specified branches of the Govern- 
ment, there will be sensitiveness as to en- 
larged interpretation. Accordingly, when 
President Roosevelt and his Secretary of 
State, Mr. Hay, attempted to make an 
agreement with Santo Domingo, an ex- 
cellent one, which might not get a two- 
thirds vote of the Senate, the Senate 
asserted its rights of treaty-making, and 
the President had to retreat. 

Now once more the President has 
made an agreement, or mutual statement, 
with Japan, a very desirable one, one 
that will be, or ought to be, practically as 
binding as a treaty; but is it a disguised, 
or hardly disguised, treaty, and will the 
Senate allow it? That remains to be 
seen, altho it is declared that it is not a 
genuine treaty, and that before it was 
signed on both sides, as treaties are 
signed, leaders in the Senate had ap- 
proved it as a valid exercise of Executive 
power. 

The provision in the Constitution as to 
treaties is as follows: 


“He [the President] shall have power, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the 
Senators present concur.” 

That is all. 

Now, to what extent is the statement 
signed by Secretary Root and Ambas- 
sador Takahira tantamount to a treaty? 
The document is designated in its pre- 
amble as “the result of the exchange of 
views” ; ‘‘the expression of mutual under- 
standing” ; “a concise mutual affirmation 
of that accordant policy respecting the 
Far East,” and a “declaration of the two 
Governments.” A treaty can do little 
more than to make “affirmation” and 
“declaration” of an “accordant policy,” 
formal, to be sure, and limited for a fixt 
period of years. 

Now let us consider the contents of 
this “declaration.” It first gives “the 
wish of the two Governments” as to the 
free development of commerce in the 
Pacific, which means the “open door” in 
China. It does not exactly assert what 
the Governments will do, but’ what they 
wish to do, no serious difference if the 
“wish” has a moral binding. Next, “the 
policy of both Governments” is more 
definitely stated to be the maintenance 
of the status quo in the Pacific and equal 
commercial opportunities in China. This 
is a “policy,” looking to its continuance 
in the future, having moral if not binding 
force, and is meant to protect us against 
any ambitions of Japan in Hawaii or the 
Philippines, and to assure us the “open 
door” in China. So long as the assur- 
ance of the “policy” is regarded as set- 
tled it is as good as atreaty. In the third 
article it is more definitely stated that the 
two nations “are accordingly firmly re- 
solved reciprocally to respect the terri- 
torial possessions belonging to each 
other.” They are “firmly resolved” to do 
this. To be sure, that is not exactly a 
promise in words, binding in interna- 
tional law, or perhaps not binding any- 
where tomorrow, verbally; but in any 
international court a failure to respect 
this “firm resolve” would be regarded, 
we presume, as an act of perfidy. A 
treaty could do little more. . 

Under the fourth article the two Gov- 
ernments declare that they are “deter- 
mined” to preserve the independence and 

















integrity of China, and, once more, “the 
principle of equal opportunity for com- 
mercial industry.” This determination 
looks to the future and certainly binds 
the two nations morally. Finally, if any 
event should make it desirable to revise 
this statement of policy, “it remains for 
the two Governments to communicate 
with each other,” etc. That is, they do 
not in definite terms pledge themselves to 
do this, but “it remains” for them to do 
it; that is, they will do it. 

It is a fine agreement, very valuable, 
a triumph of diplomacy, as good as a 
treaty, such a “declaration” of “policy” 
as our Government ought to be able to 
make constitutionally; and we hope the 
Senate will find that its prerogatives are 
not infringed. But we cannot expect 
serious objections not to be made. It 
should not be a binding precedent. We 
are glad that Secretary Root is likely to 
be in the Senate to defend his own action. 
At any rate, we do not see how the Sen- 
ate can undo what has been done. 


2 
The Nobel Prizes 


MEN of science, of letters and of peace 
all over the world are coming to look 
forward to December toth with some- 
what the same feeling as children to 
December 25th. Five prizes of $38,000 
each, not to mention a medal and other 
honors, are dropt into their stockings on 
the anniversary of the death of the 
founder, Alfred Nobel, and the Scandi- 
navian committees who make the awards 
are as capricious and incalculable as 
Santa Claus. pi 

A few weeks ago it was announced 
that Swinburne would get the prize in 
literature, but instead it goes to Rudolf 
Eucken, of Jena University. The session 
of the Stockholm academicians must 
have seemed like a college debating soci- 
ety, when they were trying to decide 
which is the greatest man, the British 
writer of sensuous and sonorous verse or 
the German professor of religious philos- 
ophy. Perhaps the fact that the prize in 
literature went last year to an English- 
man, Rudyard Kipling, turned the scale. 
Perhaps they found Swinburne’s verse 
too realistic, for the will of the great 
dynamite-maker stipulated that the prize 
should be awarded for “literature of an 
idealistic tendency.” In this respect 
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Professor Eucken certainly is satisfac- 
tory, for he has been for thirty years the 
stalwart champion of idealism against the 
growing materialism of the age. He was 
born in Aurich, East Frisia, January 5th, 
1846, and was educated at Gottingen 
and Berlin. In 1871 he was called to the 
chair of philosophy at Basel, and three 
years later to that of Jena. His publisht 
works followed the normal order—first 
historical, then critical, and later con- 
structive. His own philosophy of life is 
expounded in three successive volumes: 
“The Unity of the Spiritual Life.” “The 
Struggle for a Concrete Religious Expe- 
rience,” and “The Truth of Religion,” 
appearing in the eighties. But after his 
sixtieth year he was aroused to renewed 
literary activity to meet a new foe of the 
vital personal religion in which he be- 
lieved. His weapons had formerly been 
directed against realism and materialism. 
Now he finds the chief danger to Ger- 
many is the rise of pantheistical mys- 
ticism, self-centered, quietistic and bar- 
ren. Against this he raises the banner 
of “activism,” and realizing that it is not 
a battle of philosophers only, he appeals, 
like the pragmatists, to the people. His 
latest works, appearing last year and this, 
“The Fundamentals of a New Philos- 
ophy of Life,” “The Main Problem of the 
Philosophy of Religion at the Present 
Time,” and “Introduction to a Philos- 
ophy of the Spiritual Life,” are all in- 
tended to be of popular character. He 
does not call himself a pragmatist, altho 
he is about as near one as a German 
philosopher steeped in Kant, Hegel and 
Fichte could be, but in his recent vol- 
umes he recognizes the close relationship 
between the activists and pragmatists, 
and welcomes the aid of the latter against 
their common foe. Eucken was intro- 
duced to America by President Noah 
Porter of Yale in 1880, who induced 
Prof. M. Stuart Phelps to translate his 
“Fundamental Concepts of Modern Phil- 
osophic Thought.” The best exposition 
and critique of his later thought in Eng- 
lish is “Rudolf Eucken’s Philosophy of 
Life,” by W. R. Royce Gibson, publisht 
last year. 

The prize in chemistry belongs by 
right to this continent, for it was chiefly 
in McGill University, Montreal, that 
Prof. Ernest Rutherford carried on the 
researches in radio-activity which have 
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been thus rewarded, but he has recently 
gone to England to become director of 
the physical laboratory of the University 
of Manchester. He was born in New 
Zealand nearly thirty-seven years ago and 
was trained in the Cavendish laboratory, 
Cambridge, under Prof. J. J. Thomson, 
who two years ago received the Nobel 
Prize in physics for work in the same 
field. This newly discovered land can 
hardly be claimed by either. physics or 
chemistry, for it is beyond the historic 
limits of both. 

Prof. Gabriel Lippmann, who receives 
the physics prize, is best known to the 
public thru his discovery in 1891 of a 
process of color photography based upon 
the interference of light waves, the most 
scientific and exact of any of the methods 
for reproducing color, altho it has not yet 
been made commercially practicable. 
Among physicists, however, his reputa- 
tion is based upon the enunciation of the 
law of the conservation of electricity and 
a long series’ of researches in capilarity, 
electricity and light. He was born in 
Luxembourg in 1868 and has been pro- 
fessor of physics in the University of 
Paris since 1883. 

The prize for the promotion of peace is 
divided between two Scandinavians, Ba- 
jer and Arnoldsson. M. F. Bajer, of 
Denmark, was long a member of the 
Danish Parliament from the town of 
Horsens, but he is now retired on ac- 
count of his age. Probably to him more 
than to any one else the International 
Peace Bureau at Berne, Switzerland, 
owes its origin. For many. years he was 
president of the Bureau, resigning only 


’ last year. Like Passy. of France, Cremer 


of England, and Moneta of Italy (all 
Nobel prizemen) he has been the leading 
worker for peace within his own nation, 
where by his writings and speeches, but 
especially as secretary of the Scandina- 
vian branch of the Interparliamentary 
Union, he has rendered conspicuous ser- 
vice. Klas Pontus Arnoldsson was born 
at Gothenburg, Sweden, October 27th, 
1844. He is a publicist and author who 
has during his whole active life been 
working for religious liberty, for woman’s 
equality before the law, for international 
peace and Scandinavian unity, realized in 
the form of a Scandinavian republic, con- 
sisting of all the three countries united on 
a basis of perfect equality. Among his 


writings may be mentioned “Scandinavia 
as a Republic,” 1872; “Benedict Spi- 
noza,” 1871; “The Neutrality Question,” 
1883. He has been the editor of various 
papers, dailies, weeklies or monthlies, but 
always advocating the ideas to which he 
has devoted his life. He has been:a 
member of the second chamber of the 
Swedish Riksdag for several terms and 
one of the leaders in the interparliament- 
ary peace congresses. He took a promi- 
nent part three years ago in the peaceful 
accomplishment of the separation of Nor- 
way and Sweden. 

Last year the Nobel prize in medicine 
was divided betweeen the Italian Golgi 
and the Spaniard Ramon y Cajal for 
their work in brain anatomy. The award 
was eminently equitable, because it 
would be difficult indeed to separate the 
work of these men, and there was no 
doubt at all that what they accomplished 
by successive steps had done more to 
make scientific certain phases of medi- 
cine than anything else in the last quarter 
of acentury. This year a corresponding 
division of the Nobel prize in medicine 
was made between the Russian Metchni- 
koff and the German Ehrlich for precise- 
ly similar reasons. From two very dif- 
ferent standpoints they have approached 
the subject of immunity, one of the most 
important in the whole realm of medicine, 
as a curative art and science, and have 
made distinct contributions to it. For a 
time indeed it seemed as tho the work of 
these two men was mutually contradic- 
tory, but now it is becoming evident that 
the discoveries of each dovetail into 
those of the other, to give us a larger 


. and more complete view of Nature’s 


processes of resistance to disease, of her 
powers of recovery from disease and her 
modes of protection against it. 
Immunity is often supposed to be a 
rather mysterious process, and indeed it 
is, but in spite of that it is one of the 
most familiar of medical truths. We all 
know that when a man has had measles 
or smallpox or typhoid fever, and still 
more when he has .had such of the so- 
called children’s diseases as whooping 
cough or mumps, he is not liable to take 
it again. This is not true for some in- 
fectious diseases as, for instance, diph- 
theria, but it is true for most of them. 
Why this immunity should occur is the 
problem that has occupied medical sci- 














ence during the last fifty years particu- 
larly. Metchnikoff threw the first light 
on the subject by experimentally demon- 
strating that the white blood cells of the 
body have the function of englobing 
microbes and digesting them. The white 
cells are the active agents of protection. 
Figuratively they act as a flying soldiery 
or body of police who at the first sign of 
invasion attempt to repel the invaders. 
Our own Surgeon-General Sternberg 
had suggested this idea even before 
Metchnikoff announced it, but Metchni- 
koff worked out the details in the Pas- 
teur Institute at Paris, and the theory of 
phagocytosis rightly belongs to him. 

Prof. Paul Ehrlich took up the sub- 
ject of the protective power of the serum 
of the blood. He showed that the wa- 
tery portions of the blood, even when 
there were no corpuscles red or white in 
it, still possest a bactericidal power. He 
further showed that this was increased 
whenever there were high powers of re- 
sistance in an animal or when it had ac- 
quired immunity to disease. This seemed 
to contradict Metchnikoff’s idea of the 
activity of the phagocytes or white cells, 
but it soon became clear that the serum 
owed many of its properties to the fact 
that it contained substances which had 
been absorbed from the white blood cells 
while they were in it, and, on the other 
hand, that very probably the white blood 
cells owed some of their protective activ- 
ity and immunizing power to stimulation 
by substances contained in the blood 
serum. In a word, the discoveries of the 
two men combine, not to solve the mys- 
tery of immunity, but to bring us a little 
closer to the heart of the mystery of it, 
to make us realize that no process in the 
body is very simple, but that it depends 
on many active factors, working together 
and complementing one another. Metch- 
nikoff and Ehrlich eminently deserve this 
blue ribbon of medical science for impor- 
tant original work. 

Sd] 


A Tattered Congressional Passion 


ConGREss is angry, angry with the 
President; so the Washington corre- 
spondents tell us; and we, who do not 
see for ourselves the interior Congres- 
sional mind, are expected to believe it. 
Congress will do something, will rebuke 
the President, and then the President will 
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retort in ten columns, with specification 
and quotation—so these veracious pur- 
veyors of fact and fancy assure us. 

Well, what is the matter? What has 
the President done? 

In his message he criticised the act of 
Congress which forbade certain use of 
the Secret Service appropriation, and de- 
sired its repeal. He said: 

“In its perfect form the restriction operates 
only to the advantage of the criminal, of the 
wrongdoer. The chief argument in favor of 
the provision was that the Congressmen did 
not themselves wish to be investigated by 
Secret Service men. Very little of such in- 
vestigation has been done in the past, but it is 
true that the work of the Secret Service agents 
was partly responsible for the indictment and 
conviction of a Senator and a Congressman 
for land frauds in Oregon. 

“I don’t believe that it is in the public inter- 
est to protect criminals in any branch of the 
public service, and exactly as we have again 
and again during the last seven years prose- 
cuted and convicted such criminals who were 
in the executive branch of the Government, so 
in my belief we should be given ample means 
to prosecute them if found in the legislative 
branch. But if this is not considered desirable 
a special exception could be made in the law 
prohibiting the use of the Secret Service force 
in investigating members of the Congress. It 
would be far better to do this than to do what 
actually was done and strive to prevent, or at 
least to hamper, effective action against crim- 
inals by the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment.” 

This was all there was affecting Con- 
gress to which any exception could be 
taken. Every word there said seems to 
be true. We have read columns of dis- 
cussion and condemnation of the Presi- 
dent, but nowhere have we seen a denial 
of the statement that the chief argument 
in favor of the restriction was that the 
Congressmen themselves did not wish to 
be investigated by Secret Service men. 
Is not that the fact? If such was the 
fact the reason was not creditable to Con- 
gress. Congressmen are not impeccable. 
They include men of easy conscience. 
One Senator and one Representative 
have been convicted of land frauds, and 
others are supposed to be guilty. They 
ought not to be screened any more than 
a servant of the executive branch of the 
Government. 

Few of the American people know 
how important and effective has been 
the work of Secret Service agents 
in procuring evidence for use in the 
prosecution of men exerting great influ- 
ence by reason of their offices or political 
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affiliations. This use of them ought not 
to have been forbidden by last year’s 
statute. Knowing that such agents had 
assisted in the conviction of one Senator 
and two Representatives, those members 
of the House who proposed and caused 
the statutory restriction. must have fore- 
seen that they would be accused of legis- 
lating for the undue protection of them- 
selves or of some of their associates. 
They deliberately invited the charge 
which has now been made in a Presi- 
dent’s message. There is need of such 
work as the Secret Service men have 
done beyond the limits of the field for 
which the Service was créated; and if 
the present force is not large enough to 
permit the use of a part of it for the pun- 
ishment of prominent offenders who are 
not counterfeiters, it should be increased, 
or a separate group of detectives should 
be maintained. 

It is not enough in sensitive defense of 
Congress against the President to argue 
that Congress has added $50,000 to de- 
tect customs frauds, and $500,000 for the 
enforcement of anti-trust laws, or any 
other appropriations. It is simply a ques- 
tion whether trained Secret Service men 
can be employed to ferret out other 
branches than those against counterfeit- 
ing. It has been the habit to detail such 
men to protect the President and to do 
other necessary investigation. The law 
limited their service to counterfeiting 
and, lately, the protection of the Presi- 
dent; but the custom has been to put 
these trained men temporarily in another 
bureau, and, we understand, pay them 
from that, or to allow them to resign for 
such temporary employment, with the 
assurance that they will be reappointed. 
The new amendment forbids details, 
furloughs, or transfers, or any payment 
to such officer for two years after he re- 
signs if employed in any other bureau. 
On the face of it the amendment is 
vicious. It needs further defense than 
has yet been given. The vice of it ap- 
pears in the reason which the President 
says was the chief one given for its pas- 
sage, that Secret Service men might not 
be employed to investigate Congressmen, 
just as the vice in the peculiar ballot laws 
of certain States is in the reason given to 
shut out certain voters from the polls. 
Honest men do not need to fear investi- 
gation, and those who do fear it ought 


not to be protected. We trust that Con- 
gress will be careful what it does to sus- 
tain its dignity. 

Mr. Roosevelt, however, might well 
have procured from the promoters of the 
restrictive legislation a statement of their 
reasons and purpose before saying in his 
annual message that “the chief argu- 
ment” in favor of it “was that Congress- 
men did not themselves wish to be inves- 
tigated by Secret Service men,” and iron- 
ically suggesting that investigation of 
their affairs be excepted by special pro- 
vision. His method was not wisely 
chosen. It may defeat his purpose and it 
will tend to prevent favorable action in 
Congress in support of some of the re- 
form measures in which he is deeply 
interested. 

& 
Complete blindness has not 
A Blind Poet taken the cheerfulness out 
of the heart of our poet- 
friend, Father John B. Tabb. To a sym- 
pathetic friend who wrote him an effusive 
letter he réplied in the following lim- 
erick : 
“There once were two brothers named Wright, 
Who rose in aerial flight; 
But a poet I know 
That mugh higher could go, 
For he soared till he got out of sight.” 
A more serious, and yet not disheartened, 
touch is in the following received from 
him: 
“Back to the primal gloom 
Where life began, 
As to my mother’s womb 
Must I a man 
Return: 
Not to be born again, 
But to remain; 
And in the School of Darkness learn 
What mean 
“*The things unseen.’” 
In such a loss the brave soul, looking in- 
ward and upward with cheer and cour- 
age, finds, as in the death of Manoah’s 
blind son: 
“Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 
Or knock the a 


He is a “scientist.” His 
“Psychomeres” name is Fournier d’Albe, 

and he is secretary of the 
Dublin Society of Psychical Research. 
He says that the soul is “an aggregation 
of psychomeres inhabiting the cells of 
the human body.” That is, the soul is 
made up of soul-particles, for that is 
what psychomere means. If it is physi- 
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cal, as he says, of course it is made up 
of parts. He goes on to say that it prob- 
ably weighs about one-thousandth part 
of the weight of the human body. He 
ought to leave no probability about that. 
Take the case of a small man who weighs 
a hundred pounds; his soul would weigh 
one and six-tenths ounces. That can be 
tested by weighing a man before and 
after death, say by electrocution, and see- 
ing if he has lost that much weight in 
dying. He should try it on men, and 
first on dogs, for dogs have some sort of 
a soul, something that thinks. The whole 
thing is not worthy to be called a theory 
or even an hypothesis; it is a bare bit of 
imagination, guesswork and nonsense. 
After death, he tells us, the psychomeres 
unite and form a soul body, which re- 
sides in the air-space above the earth— 
say two hundred miles, a space which is 
thickly peopled with souls; and after 
30,000 years the souls are transformed 
and move into interplanetary space, end- 
ing in a final cosmic union of all souls 
of all ages. The reporter tells us that 
Mr. D’Albe is no obscure dreamer, but 
a genuinely scientific man. This is no 
dreaming; it is insanity. Dreams have 
more sense. 
& 

Our valued correspondent, Dr. J. H. 
De Forest, has received, on his return to 
his mission field, the order of the Rising 
Sun from the Emperor of Japan, for his 
good work in removing misconceptions 
and promoting cordial relations between 
our two countries. THE INDEPENDENT 
modestly takes a part of this glory, as Dr. 
De Forest has written much for us in this 
line. We presume that a principal part 
of his admirable service consists in his 
complete castigation of Congressman 
Hobson, whose lecture on probable war 
with Japan excited his indignation. 


Js 

Mr. Taft’s address to the club of 
Southern residents in New York was ad- 
mirable in every way, and especially be- 
cause he did not dodge the negro ques- 
tion, as he might have done. He distinct- 
ly said that the ballot laws in the South 
should be administered with absolute im- 
partiality. Now we know perfectly well 
that they are not so administered. We 
know they were enacted for the very pur- 
pose of preventing equal administration, 
as was everywhere declared, to shut out 
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the negroes from the ballot. We know per~ 
fectly well that other laws are not ad- 
ministered equally and equitably. Mr. 
Taft also spoke wisely on the subject of 
negro education. He wants industrial ed- 
ucation for the mass and the highest edu- 
cation and the highest opportunity for the 
choice spirits. That is enough, for each 
what he wants and needs, and the door 
open for all. We believe that many, per- 
haps most, that heard Mr. Taft approved, 
and there is a growing number in the 
South that apeeere, 


The President has this week sent 
another message to Congress on the 
3rownsville raid in which he includes a 
confession by one of the negro soldiers 
and implicates a number of other soldiers 
in the crime. On the basis of this he 
recommends the restoration of those not 
guilty. . This needs careful investigation. 
We shall be extremely glad to have the 
innocent restored, but if it proves that 
the present evidence is trustworthy it 
will be a sad stain on an otherwise spot- 
less record. 

Js 

It is difficult always to avoid errors, 
and there have to be “Errata” in the most 
carefully printed books. In our last issue 
the Southern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary was spoken of as at Lexington, 
Ky., instead of Louisville, and under the 
picture of the old Castle Garden it was 
stated, in half the edition, that a famous 
meeting was held there to oppose the 
Fugitive Slave Law. It was to support 
the law. 

J 

Too late for publication in our Sixtieth 
Anniversary Number in the roster of our 
charter subscribers we received the fol- 
lowing names: Wm. W. Goodwin, New- 
buryport, Mass.; Mrs. Chas. F. Howard, 
Hartford, Conn.; George P. Jennings, 
Greens Farms, Conn.; Mrs. F. T. Paine, 
Highland, Cal.; William E, Park, D.D., 
Oberlin, Ohio, and John A. Paine, Ph.D., 
Tarrytown, N. Y. 

ed 

We have received a number of letters 
for or against the article published De- 
cember 3d on “The Tariff and Matri- 
mony” by a recent college graduate. We 
gather that the tariff, so far from pro- 
tecting our infant industry, is really in- 
terfering with it. 








Annual Treasury Reports - 

SECRETARY CORTELYOU points. out, in 
his annual report, that the Government's 
ordinary expenditures have increased by 
400 per cent. since 1878. This growth 
has been, of course, at a much greater 
rate than that of population or national 
wealth. While there was a surplus of 
$84,000,000 for the fiscal year 1907, the 
year 1908 showed a deficit of $58,000,- 
ooo. The Secretary’s estimates—which, 
as he says, “are for the most part prob- 
lematical’”—indicate a deficit of $114,- 
000,000 in 1909 and one of $143,000,000 
in 1910. Mainly because of the require- 
ments of projects for internal develop- 
ment, it may not be feasible or expedient 
to make a reduction of expenditures, but 
there should be, as Mr. Cortelyou sug- 
gests, a careful scrutiny and a proper 
classification of them, together with an 
improvement of the present very defec- 
tive methods of making appropriations. 
Much could be done in Congress by a 
joint committee on budget revision. If 
Congress, after the adoption of proper 
methods, should not be able to keep 
appropriations within the limits of rev- 
enue, it should then provide for addi- 
tional taxes. It may be necessary to add 
taxes on incomes and inheritances. What 
took place in the course of the panic leads 
the Secretary to suggest measures for 
the adoption of an international gold 
certificate, the use of which, he thinks, 
might prevent the shipment of large 
quantities of gold across the Atlantic in 
times of stress. In past years much con- 
sideration has been given to propositions 
of this kind, but it is the opinion of inter- 
national bankers that they are imprac- 
ticable. When gold is imperatively de- 
manded by the situation, nothing else will 
suffice. International certificates could 
not be subject to immediate redemption, 
and the use of them might be affected by 
war. Still, the question might profitably 
be considered by an international confer- 
ence of representatives of finance minis- 
tries and government banks. 

Comptroller Murray, in his annual re- 
port, estimates the banking power of the 
United States at $17,642,705,274, and 





that of the entire world at $45,750,300,- 
ooo. Banking power here has increased 
by 242 per cent. since 1890, against an 
increase of 159 per cent. in the remainder 


of the world. In September last there 
were in this country 6,853 _ national 
banks. In July the number of all our 
banks (national, State, savings, private 
and trust compariies) was 21,346. Their 
capital was $1,757,200,000, and their de- 
posits amounted to $12,784,500,000. De- 
posits one year earlier had exceeded 
$13,000,000,000 ; the increase since 1900 
has been 76 per cent. Under the new 
Emergency Currency law only one asso- 
ciation of banks has been formed. This 
one is in Washington, D. C. 
& 


The State Bank 


Of the new buildings erected by lead- 
ing financial institutions in this city in re- 
cent years one of the largest is that of the 
State Bank on Grand street on the East 
Side, an illustration of which appears on 
the opposite page. The bank was organ- 
ized eighteen years-ago with a capital of 
$100,000 and no surplus. The capital 
was recently increased to $1,000,000 out 
of the earnings of the bank, and the sur- 
plus today, including all undivided prof- 
its, is over $825,000. The deposits are 
over $14,000,000, and the total resources 
more than $16,250,000. These few fig- 
ures show the remarkable growth of the 
State Bank. The officers of the bank are 
O. L. Richard, president; Arnold Kohn, 
vice-president; W. L. Burckett, second 
vice-president ; A. I. Voorhis, cashier, and 
John Kneisel, assistant cashier. 


a 

....Of the twenty-six banks which 
were in existence in this city in 1848, it is 
interesting to know that only the follow- 
ing fourteen are alive today. The year 
in which each bank was established is 
given in parenthesis: Bank of New York, 
National Banking Association (1784), 
Bank of the Manhattan Company (1799), 
Merchants National Bank (1805), Me- 
chanics National Bank (1810), Bank of 
America (1812), Phenix National Bank 
(1812), National City Bank (1812), 
Chemical National Bank (1824), Mer- 
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chants Exchange National Bank (1829), 
National Butchers and Drovers Bank 
(1830), Greenwich Bank (1830), Amer- 
ican Exchange National (1838) and the 
National Bank of Commerce (1839). 


& 

....F. C. Walcott, who has been elect- 
ed vice-president of the Knickerbocker 
Trust Company, was active in the work 
of reorganization which resulted in the 
reopening of the company, and has since 
been conspicuous in its management. He 
was graduated at Yale, in the class of 


NEW STATE BANK BUILDING. 


1891, and twenty-seven of his classmates 
are now bankers. Mr. Walcott’s ances- 
tors founded the textile manufactures at 
New York Mills, N. Y., and for fourteen 
years he was directly concerned in the 
development .of the New York Mills 
Corporation, rising from the office of 
foreman to that of president. James E. 
Miller, who has been elected assistant 
secretary of the Knickerbocker, is also a 
Yale graduate (1904), and.was a mem- 
ber of both the winning crew and the 
football team of his time. 





INSURANCE 


Second Annual Meeting of the 
Association of Life Insurance 


Presidents 


Tue second annual meeting of the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents 
was held in the Metropolitan Life Build- 
ing-on December 4th. The opening ses- 
sion was given up to exercises in honor 
of Grover Cleveland. A suggestion was 
made by Dr. John H. Finley, president 
of the City College, that the old house 
in Caldwell, N. J., in which Mr. Cleve- 
land was born be purchased and pre- 
served as a national memorial. Dr. Fin- 
ley’s suggestion was favorably received 
by the insurance men in attendance, who 
represented about a third of the 211 life 
insurance companies in the United States 
and Canada. Charles A. Peabody, presi- 
dent of the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, who acted as Mr. Cleveland’s suc- 
cessor as chairman of the association, 
paid a brief but beautiful tribute to 
Cleveland, whose name, he said, had been 
a bulwark of strength to the association. 

Paul Morton, president of the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society, whose rela- 
tions with Mr. Cleveland were very close, 
also spoke of the former President’s con- 
nection with life insurance affairs, his 
regard for economy, his keen interest in 
the small policyholder, and his broad 
view of the duty which led him to lend 
his influence and reputation for nice hon- 
esty to the cause of rehabilitating the 
institution of life insurance in the minds 
of the people. Following the tributes to 
Mr. Cleveland the association devoted 
itself to the consideration of the grow- 
ing evil of taxation. Mr. R. L. Cox, 
who was re-elected as general counsel 
and manager, voiced the sentiment of the 
association when he said that one of its 
objects was 

“To obtain relief from the inequalities and 
inequities of present rates and methods of 
taxation of life insurance is not your per- 
sonal problem except in so far as ae may be 
policyholders yourselves. Any further concern 
on your part arises from the duty devolving 


upon you to look out for the interests of the 
policyholders you represent. 


“This meeting is therefore being held mainly 


to discuss ways and means of bringing legisla- 
tors and policyholders face to face in dealing 
with the great burden imposed upon policy- 
holders by legislative hands—that of taxation 
by the States. ; 
“We have heard much of the burden of life 


insurance taxation as expressed in aggregate 
figures. We know that life insurance—thé co- 
operative sharing of losses caused by the un- 
timely death of productive human beings—is 
burdened annually for the support of govern- 


“ment to the aggregate amount of at least $11,- 


000,000. That this burden is. borne solely by 
policyholders is not so well known, nor has it 
hitherto been seriously considered by policy- 
holders themselves. 

“While expenses of management are very 
properly being carefully scrutinized, it may be 
well to tell those who do not know it that the 
tax burden nearly equals the salaries paid ex- 
ecutive officers, clerks and all others employed 
in connection with administering the affairs of 
the companies at their home effices.” 

Bd 
; To the Chamber of Commerce resolu- 
tion, printed in this department last week, 
Governor Hughes has replied, stating 
that, while he would be glad to comply 
with any request originating in the 
Chamber of Commerce, it did not seem 
to him that it was advisable to appoint 
the proposed commission at the present 
time. If the Chamber of Commerce, or 
others interested in the matter, desired to 
suggest any particular amendment of the 
law, he would be glad to give it the most 
careful consideration. 

Joun R. Heceman, president of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
who was arrested on the charge of per- 
jury in connection with certain “year 
end” transactions, was last week ordered 


» by the court to be discharged from cus- 


tody. In connection with the entries on 
the books of the Metropolitan, which it 
was claimed were ordered by President 
Hegeman, showing that these loans had 
been sold to Vermilye & Co. on Decem- 
ber 31st, and the collateral for these loans 
was repurchased by the Metropolitan on 
January 2d following, it was said that he 
had committed forgery. He was arrest- 
ed for that, but was discharged by the 
magistrate on habeas corpus proceed- 
ings. The District Attorney appealed 
from this latter order, so that both the 
forgery charge and the perjury charge 
came before the Appellate Division and 
were decided in the opinions handed 
down last week. Justice Ingraham said: 

“To sustain the charge it must appear that 
the relator deposed falsely. If, as a matter of 
fact, the statements contained in the report 
were true, he did not depose fasely; and it 
would appear that on the undisputed evidence 
the statement contained in the wert was true, 

ce) 


and therefore, it would seem to follow that the 
crime of perjury was not committed.’ 





